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PERIOD-1793. 

Sangfroid. — Brown  body  coat ;  wide  skirts ;  large  lappels ;  striped  silk  waistcoat ;  leather 
breeches  ;  top  boots ;  tri-coloured  sash  ;  long  hair. 

Alphonse.— Short  frock  coat;  light  waistcoat;  leather  breeches;  striped  stockings; 
muslin  cravat ;  long  hair. 

Pauline. — Plain  silk  dress  ;  silk  sash. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 

Exits  and  Entrances.— R.  means  Right;  L.  Left;  D.  F.  Door  in  Flat;  R.  D.  Right  Door; 
L.  D.  Left  Door;  S.  E.  Second  Entrance;  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance  ;  M.  D.  Middle  Door;  L.  U.  E. 
Left  Upper  Entrance;  R.  U.  E.  Right  Upper  Entrance;  L.  S.  E.  Left  Second  Entrance;  P.  S. 
Prompt  Side ;  O.  P.  Opposite  Prompt. 


Relative  Positions.- 
Xc/fc  of  Centre. 

R. 


-R.  means  li  ght;  L.  Left;  C. 
RC.  'U'-  C. 


Centre;  R.  C.  Right  of  Centre;  L.  0. 

LC.  L. 


The  Reader  is  supposed  to  he  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  Audience. 
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GROUND. 


SCENE. — A  Handsome  Apartment.  Doors,  r.  and 
i.,  also  door  at  back,  c.,  with  a  flight  of  steps  into 
the  garden.  Fireplace,  with  pier-glass,  r.  h.  3  e. 
Clock,  dc.,  on  table  at  back  of  stage,  r.  h.  Large 
windows,  L.  h.  u.  e.  Tables  and  chairs,  R.  and 
L.  H. 


En^er,  from  c.  door,  PAULINE,  slowly .  and  gazing 
on  a  letter;  she  advances  to  the  front,  gazes  still 
more  tenderly  on  the  letter,  takes  out  her  handker¬ 
chief,  wipes  her  eyes,  kisses  the  letter,  and  then 
puts  away  her  handkerchief. 

Paul.  Pauline,  what  is  it  that  you  did  ?  Alas ! 
that  even  when  alone  one  cannot  escape  the 
searching  inquiries  of  conscience.  Yet,  after  all, 
is  not  conscience  a  less  hard  taskmaster  than  a 
cold,  dissembling,  ironical,  tyrannical  husband? 
No  doubt,  no  doubt.  Kuow  then,  good  conscience, 
that  I  kissed  this  letter,  and  know  further,  that 
this  letter  is  not  from  my  husband,  Nay,  start 
not !  It  is  a  letter  of  other  days,  and  it  is  from 
him  who  should  have  been  my  husband— from  him 
who,  had  he  lived,  would  have  been  my  husband  ; 
from  the  object  of  my  early,  my  deep  affection ; 

from  the  long-lamented  Alphonse— De - - 

Hush  !  My  husband ! 

Enter  SANGFROID,  from  door,  l.  h.  She  conceals 
the  letter  hastily  in  her  bosom.  He  sees  her  do  it, 
but  does  not  let  her  perceive  that  he  does.  He  is  in 
a  dressing-govm . 

Sang.  Good  morning,  citizen  wife. 

Paul.  Good  morning,  Monsieur  Sangfroid. 

Sang.  Citizen  Sangfroid,  if  you  please;  I  prefer 
t. 

Paul.  Citizen  Sangfroid. 

Sang.  Good  !  Are  you  unwell  ? 

Paul.  Me?  No!  What  makes  you  think  so? 
Have  you  observed  anything  particular  about 
me  ? 

Sang.  Hoi  Only  that  your  countenance,  as 
I  came  in,  rather  reminded  me  of  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  France. 

Paul.  How  so  ?  -  "  •  " 

Sang.  It  seemed  in  a  state  of  change— not  to  say 
revolutionary.  , 

Paul.  Did  it  really  ?  l~  ’  ’  ' 

Sang.  Yes,  it  did  really.  ' 

Paul.  Oh,  it  was  nothing!.  (Aside.)  And  he 
has  observed  nothing.  1  am  safe*'  ’  . 

Sang.  Nothing,  was  it  ?,  Good  !  ( Pauline  is 

going  towards  door,  K.  h.)  Citizen  wife !  I 

Paul.  (Stopping  and  turning.)  What,  citizen  P  } 


Paul. 
Here  ? 
chain. 
Sang. 


Sang.  Pardon  me,  I  fear  you  will  thiuk  nid 
curious — perhaps,  impertiuently  so ;  but,  as  I 
entered,  you  concealed  something  hastily. 

Paul.  ( Pointinq  to  her  left  pocket.)  Here  ? 

Sang.  No  ! 

Paul.  (Pointing  to  her  right  pocket.)  Here  ? 

Hang.  No! 

Paul.  Where  ? 

Sang.  (Pointing.)  There! 

(Drawing  a  golden  cross  from  her  bosom.) 
Oh,  yes;  I  have  a  cross  at  the  end  of  this 
( Pulling  out  a  golden  cross.) 
-  I  know  you  have  ;  but  that  is  not  what 
I  meant.  Most  people  at  the  present  moment 
complain  of  the  superabundance  of  paper,  and  tho 
scarcity  of  gold.  I  ask  for  paper,  and  you  produce 
me  gold! 

Paul.  I  have  attempted  to  deceive  you ;  I  confess 
it.  I  have  a  paper  here.  (Drawing  it  out.)- 

Sang.  You  re  wasting  time.  I  told  you  I  saw  it.. 
Paul.  And  I  have  an  affection  for  this  carter 
which -  1  1 

Sang.  Stop  a  moment !  Our  English  neighbours 
always  caution  a  prisoner  not  to  criminate  him¬ 
self.  If  there  is  anything  bordering  on  the  tender 
or  romantic  in  your  story,  remember  that  1  am 
your  husband,  and  abstain  from  telling  it.  I  harL 
rather  be  thought  anything  than  rude  and  in¬ 
quisitive. 

t  to  Jiav,e  informed  you  of  it  whci* 

I  accepted  you  as  a  husband. 

ewu9-  0h’  ?°uU  fre  now  sPeaking  of  something 
that  happened  before  we  were  married  1 
Paul.  Yes  ;  it  was  an  attachment. 

Sang.  An  attachment  was  it  ?  Well,  then  i 
after  better  shoiild  be  before  marriage  than, 

Paul.  The  young  man’s  name  was  Alphonse. 
Sang.  And  a  very  nice  name  too. 

.  ..Paul,  Alphonse  De - - 

Sang.  Hush  1  That’s  quite  enough. 

Paul.  He  was  of  au  excellent  family  in-Brittanv 

interest  me  shprt,;  jt  doesn't- 

br°Ugl“  «>  Aether,  amt  wo 
mindaU  that— I'ni quite  easyabout 

weie 
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Sang.  Certainly  not — shed  two,  three  if  you  like — 
that  is,  if  you’re  sure  he’s  dead  ! 

Paul.  Behold  all  that  remains  to  me  of  him — 
these  two  lines,  the  last  he  ever  wrote.  (Reading.) 

"  Dearest  Pauline,  —  My  chateau  has  been 
attacked — I  am  mortally  wounded — I  have  only 
strength  to  send  you  this  last  farewell  1”  ( Holding 
it  out.)  And  see,  it  is  written  with  his  blood. 

Sa?ig.  Not  a  bit  of  it,  it’s  red  ink. 

Paul.  Oh,  don't  say  that!  I  love  to  think  that 
it  is  his  blood. 

Sang.  Well,  it  may  be  more  romantic,  but  it’s 
much  nastier. 

Paul.  Now  that  you  know  what  this  precious 
relic  is,  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  be  any  longer  its 
possessor.  Take  it.  (Offering  it.) 

Sang.  Pray  don’t  giveit  to  me.  I’m  sure  I  don’t 
want  it. 

Paul.  Ah,  you  did  not  love  him  ! 

Sang.  How  could  I  ?  I  didn’t  know  him  ;  but  I 
tell  you  what,  I  have  an  immense  respect  for  his 
memory. 

Paul.  You  have  ? 

Sang.  Yes,  I  should  say  between  us  he  is  very 
well  otf  —you  were  fond  of  him  while  he  was  alive, 
and  I  rather  prefer  him  now  he’s  dead. 

Paul.  I  should  think  much  less  frequently  of 
him  than  I  do,  if  you  treated  me  better. 

Sang.  You  astonish  me.  You  don’t  mean  to  say 
that  I  treat  you  ill  ? 

Paul.  Cruelly. 

Sang.  Better  and  better. 

Paul.  Savagely. 

Sang.  Worse  and  worse. 

Paul.  But  it’s  easily  accounted  for. 

Sang.  Come,  I’m  glad  of  that. 

Paul.  Yon  are  jealous. 

Sang.  Nonsense.  You  don’t  mean  that. 

Paul.  Jealous  as  the  Moor  in  the  English  play 
of  his  lovely  and  uuotfending  wife. 

Sang.  If  I  am  jealous,  this  is  the  first  I  have 
heard  of  it,  and  I  think  you  must  allow  that  I  take 
information  rather  more  coolly  than  the  dark 
gentleman  yon  speak  of. 

Paul.  Am  I  not  confined  to  the  house  ? 

Sang.  I  certainly  don’t  choose  you  to  leave  it, 
except  when  I  go  with  you. 

Paul.  Do  you  ever  go  with  me  ? 

Sang.  I  haven’t  time  ;  you  are  quite  aware  that 
1  am  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and 
that  my  first  duties  are  to  the  State. 

Paul.  The  first  duties  of  a  husband  are  to  the 
married  state. 

Sang.  A  Republic  has.no  wife. 

Paul.  Nor  anything  else  that  is  comfortable, 
natural,  well-regulated,  or  rational. 

Sang.  That’s  not  a  bad  speech,  but  it  comes 
oddly  from  one  who  is  half  a  Republican  already. 
Paul.  I  half  a  Republican  P  I? 

Sang.  Yes,  amt  the  better  half— are  you  not  my 

wife  ?  ,4  . 

Paul.  Oh,  Alphonse  i)e - 

Sang.  Hush !  Your  friend  Alphonse  was  a  very 
nice  young  man,  no  doubt ;  but  depend  upon  it,  a 
live  husband  and  an  existing  Republic  are  better 
than  a  departed  lover  and  a  defunct  monarchy. 

Paul.  Prove  it  then,  coop  me  up  here  no  longer, 
hut  take  me  this  very  day  an  excursion  into  the 
country,  and  let  me  breathe  the  fresh  air. 

Sang.  That  is  the  very  thing  I  should  most 
delight  to  do,  but  business  before  pleasure  always. 
We  have  information  that  many  of  your  friends. 
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the  Royalists,  have  recently  arrived,  under  various 
disguises,  in  Paris.  Their  object  is  revolution,  and 
until  they  are  rooted  out  my  time  is  not  my  own. 
Paul.  A  Royalist  can  never  be  a  Revolutionist. 
Sang.  I  beg  your  pardon,  a  Revolutionist  is  one 
who  would  change  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and 
France  is  this  moment  a  Republic. 

Paul.  More  shame  for  it ! 

Sang.  That  may  be,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  such  matters.  If  yon  were  a  member  of 

the  National  Assembly - 

Paul.  I’d  soon  talk  you  all  down. 

Sang.  Then  I  am  glad  you  are  not!  But  to  the 
question  more  immediately  before  ns.  You  wish 
to  go  into  the  country  to-day  ? 

Paul.  (Eagerly.)  I  do. 

Sang.  Yon  can’t. 

Paul.  Then,  sir,  you  are - I  declare  I  don’t 

know  what  to  call  you. 

Sang.  I  have  told  you— call  me  citizen. 

Paul.  I  will ;  for  I  can  fancy  no  term  half  so 
insulting. 

Sang.  You  do  yourself  honour  by  complying  with 
your  husband’s  wish — you  do  yourself  injustice  by 
giving  a  bad  reason  for  it. 

Paul.  I  shall  go  to  my  own  room. 

Sang.  That  you  shall,  if  you  wish  it.  If  I  pre¬ 
vent  you  from  going  out,  the  least  I  can  do  is  to  let 
you  do  as  you  like  at  home. 

Paul.  I  don’t  do  as  I  like — I  can't  do  as  I  like, 
and  well  you  know  it.  But,  mind,  if  I  don’t  go 
out  to-day,  I’ll  never  leave  the  house  again. 

Sang.  That’s  the  most  domestic  sentiment  you 
have  uttered  since  we  married. 

Paul.  (Aside.)  I  can’t  provoke  him,  if  I  could 
there  might  be  some  hope.  (Aland. i  Savage  1 
Sang.  My  dear! 

Paul.  Monster! 

Sang.  My  love! 

Paul.  Tyrant ! 

Sang.  Meaning  me? 

Paul.  (Spitefully.)  Citizen! 

[Exit  to  room,  E.  h. 
Sang.  That’s  the  way  women  go  on — they  work 
themselves  into  a  bad  tomper  about  nothing  at  all, 
and  then  lay  the  blame  on  us.  Pauline  married 
me  from  gratitude,  but  if  we  are  to  contiuue  to  live 
together,  I  must  trouble  her  to  let  that  feeling 
ripen  into  something  warmer.  I  see  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  make  a  very  good  wife  if  I 
could  only  shake  her  out  of  this  romantic  nonsenso 
about  a  lover  who  seems  to  have  been  dead  for 
years.  I  wish  she  had  been  married  to  him  with 
all  my  heart,  and  then  her  romance  would  have 
expired  long  before  he  did.  (Bell  heard,  lit  looks 
out  of  window,  l.  u.  e.)  Ah  !  Who  is  this  coming 
in  at  the  gate  ?  By  his  appearance  and  the  box 
tie  carries,  a  travelling  merchant,  with  some 
articles  of  ornament  or  dress.  (Throwing  open  the 
window.)  Don’t  turn  him  back,  porter.  Come  in, 
citizen— come  in !  Let  him  come  upstairs. 
(Coming  away  from  the  window.)  There’s  nothing 
will  i-estore  a  woman’s  equanimity  sooner  than  a 
new  bit  of  dress. 

Enter  ALPHONSE,  c.,  evidently  nervous  and 
agitated.  He  has  a  square  box  and  strap  on  his 
arm.  ^ 

4lph.  (Aside.)  That’s  her  uncle,  I  dare  say, 
(Aloud.)  Your  servant,  citizen; 

(Advancing,  L.  H.) 

Sang.  Citizen,  your  servant. 
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Alph.  I  have  taken  the  liberty— 

Sang.  Don't  mention  the  word  liberty.  We  live 
tinder  a  Republic — ( checking  himself) — that  is  to 
say,  all  I  mean  is  that  there  can  be  no  liberty 
where  there  is  equality.  No ;  I  don’t  exactly  mean 
that.  Bat,  hollo!  what  is  the  matter  with  you, 
citizen  ?  You  seem  ill. 

Alph.  I  don’t  feel  very  well,  and  that’s  the 
truth. 

Sang.  Take  something  ? 

Alph.  Nothing,  thank  you.  (Aside.)  He  must 
be  her  uncle. 

Sang.  Take  a  seat,  at  all  events,  for  your  legs 
seem  giving  way  under  you. 

Alph.  (Puts  00*  ont,  H.  table ,  and  sits  down, 
I..  H.)  I  have  had  a  long  walk  to-day,  and  that’s 
the  truth. 

Sang.  (Aside.)  He  keeps  saying  that’s  the 
truth  after  everything.  I  suspect  he  must  be 
lying.  (Aloud.)  What  is  your  object  in  coming 
here  ? 

Alph.  If  you  please  I  wish  to  see  the  lady  of  the 
house. 

Sang.  •*  That’s  the  truth,*’  I  have  no  doubt,  and 
sol'll  call  her;  but  mind  this,  if  she  should  be 
inclined  to  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say,  which 
is  very  likely,  don’t  ask  too  much  of  her. 

Alph.  (Rising.)  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean, 
exactly.  (Aside.)  Surely  he  can’t  suspect  me. 

Sang.  I  mean,  be  moderate  in  your  demands. 

Alph.  Oh,  yes!  (Aside.)  Of  coarse  he's  her 
ancle. 

Sang.  (Knocks  at  door,  B.  H.)  Pauline  ? 

Alph.  (Aside.)  I’m  in  such  a  fright  I  don’t 
know  what  to  do. 

( Gets  as  far  from,  her  door  as  he  can.) 

Paul.  (Appearing  at  the  door.)  Why  am  I 
called  back  ?  Have  yon  changed  your  mind  ? 

Sang.  No,  only  here  is  a  person  who  has  called 
to  show  you  some  novelties  in  dress,  I  believe. 

Paul.  Since  you  have  sent  him,  I’ll  choose  one, 
certainly.  The  attention  is  a  novelty  in  itself. 

Sang.  Don’t  give  me  credit  to  which  I  am  not 
entitled.  He  come3  on  his  own  account. 

Paul.  Then  I  don’t  want  anything. 

Sang.  So  much  the  better  for  my  purse.  Male 
citizen,  the  female  citizen  does  not  want  anything. 
You  may  go. 

Paul.  No,  he  may  not.  She  does. 

Sang.  Male  citizen,  stay;  the  female  citizen 
does  want  something.  (Aside  to  Pauline.)  I 
must  dress  to  go  out,  so  I  leave  you  with  him ;  but 
mind,  whatever  he  asks,  don't  you  give  it  him. 
( Crossing ,  and  aside  to  Alphonse.)  Remember 
what  I  told  you ;  if  you  hope  to  come  here  again, 
use  her  well. 

[Exit  to  his  room,  L.  H. 

Alph.  ( Having  watched  Sangfroid  off  L.  H.  door.) 
Pauline ! 

Paul.  What  voice  is  that?  Alphonse!  Impos¬ 
sible  1  Ho  died  long  since. 

Alph.  No,  Pauline,  he  lives.  (Aside.)  How 
altered  she  looks ! 

Paul.  Lives!  (Aside.)  How  changed  he  seems ! 
Then,  who  wrote  this  letter? 

Alph.  I  did,  when  I  thought  I  was  dying! 

Paul.  You  had  no  business  to  think  any  suoh 
thing.  Yon  don't  know  what  yon  have  done! 

Alph.  Alas,  Pauline,  they  told  me  I  was  dying! 

Paul.  And  they  told  me  this  was  written  with 
red  ink ;  but  I  refused  to  believe  them.  Where 
have  you  been  all  these  years. 
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Alph.  My  recovery  was  slow  and  tedious ;  and 
before  I  was  quite  strong,  a  friend,  who  well  knew 
that  a  price  was  set  on  my  head,  but  that  no  fear 
of  the  guillotine  would  keep  me  from  coming  to 
Paris  to  seek  you,  got  me  confined  in  a  mad-house. 

Paul.  I  shall  love  that  man  as  long  as  I  live ! 

Alph.  For  locking  me  up  ? 

Paul.  For  saving  your  life.  I  wonder  they  let 
you  out. 

Alph.  They  did  not.  I  escaped  only  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  arrived  in  Paris  this 
morning,  at  the  risk  of  my  life,  in  search  of  you 
and  your  uncle. 

Paul.  My  poor  uncle. 

Alph.  Picture  to  yourself  my  delight  on  acci¬ 
dentally  looking  up  and  beholding  you  at  the 
window.  (Very  loud.)  I  say,  fancy  my  rapture ! 

Paul.  Hush,  bush  I  You  kuow  not  who  may 
hear  you. 

Alph.  Perhaps  you’re  right ;  a  little  caution  and 
a  little  management  will  enable-  ns  all  three  to 
escape  from  France  together. 

Paul.  Together ! 

Alph .  Certainly.  You  don’t  suppose  I  would  go 
without  your  uncle. 

(Pointing  to  Sangfroid’s  room,  L.) 

Paul.  Without  him  ?  My  uncle  H 

Alph.  Yes,  your  worthy  and  respected  uncle; 
for,  though  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life,  I  recog¬ 
nised  him  the  moment  I  did.  There’s  something 
at  once  noble  and  gentle  in  his  appearance  which 
bespeaks  the  Royalist. 

Paul.  (Aside.)  How  shall  I  undeceive  him  ? 

Alph.  I’ll  call  him  at  once.  (Calling.)  Uncle! 

Paul.  Hush!  You  don’t  know  what  you  are 
saying. 

Alph.  Yes,  I  do— he  is  my  uncle,  or  he  will  be, 
for  he  is  yours.  (Calling.)  Unclel 

Paul.  Pray  be  silent ;  he  may  hear  yon. 

Alph.  That’s  exactly  what  I  want.  Surely  you 
have  spoken  to  him  about  me  ? 

Paul.  Well,  I  have ;  but  I  told  him  you  were 
dead. 

Alph.  He'll  be  the  better  pleased  to  find  that 
I’m  alive. 

Paul .  Don’t  be  too  sure  of  that. 

Alph.  I  shall  claim  your  hnnd. 

Paul.  Beware ! 

Alph.  Of  what?  He  can’t  be  so  unreasonable 
as  to  refuse  it? 

Paul.  I  tell  you  he  will,  he  must ;  he  can’t  help 
himself. 

Alph.  Pauline,  yon  frighten  me  l  You  don't 
mean  to  say  you  are  engaged  ? 

Paul.  Worse  than  that. 

Alph.  Married  ? 

Paul.  Yes. 

Alph.  To  whom,  in  the  name  of  fate  ? 

Paul.  To  him. 

(Pointing  to  Sangfroid’s  door,  L.) 

Alph.  What,  your  uncle  ? 

Paul.  He’s  not  my  nncle. 

Alph.  What  is  he,  then  ? 

Paul.  My  husband. 

Alph.  Enough.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  and 
but  one  thing  to  do. 

(Going  to  his  bo*  on  table,  L.  H.) 
Paul.  Alphonse,  you  frighten  me.  What  is  that 
one  thing  ? 

Alph.  Can't  yon  guess  ?  This  box  contains  a 
loaded  pistol.  Its  contents  were  intended  for  my 
enemieB  if  they  tried  to  arrest  me.  They  will  now 
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be  gratefully  received  aud  thankfully  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  my  own  head. 

Paul.  Alphonse,  listen  to  me.  I  thought  you 
dead. 

Alph.  What  of  that?  You  should  have  taken  a 
melancholy  pleasure  in  remaining  single  for  my 

sake. 

Paid.  I  wished  it. 

Alph.  What  prevented  you  ? 

Paul.  The  necessity;of  saving  my  uncle’s  life. 
Monsieur  Sangfroid,  being  in  power,  had  the  means 
of  saving  him,  and  he  made  this  wretched  hand 
the  condition  of  his  doing  so. 

Alph.  Aud  do  you  love  this  man  ? 

Paul.  Very  little. 

Alph.  Does  he  love  you  ? 

Paul.  Inconveniently  much — he  is  jealous. 

Alph.  I  pity  and  fear  I  must  forgive  you. 

Paul.  I  hear  him  coming. 

Alph.  He  must  not  see  me. 

Paul.  If  he  does  we  are  lost  forever. 

Alph.  ( Pointing  to  a  place  of  concealment,  c.) 
There  ? 

Paul.  Yes,  and  quickly. 

[Alphonse  goes  off,  c.  and  n.  h. 

Enter  SANGFROID,  l.  h.  d.,  dressed . 

Sang.  Well,  while  I  have  been  dressing  myself, 
I  suppose  you  have  been  deeply  engaged  with  this 
nobody  knows  who,  plotting  my  ruin. 

Paul.  I,  Monsieur  Sangfroid  ?  I  ? 

Sang.  Why  this  agitation  ? 

Paul.  I’m  not  agitated. 

Sai}g.  Oh,  yes  you  are,  evidently ;  but  if  you  find 
it  inconvenient  to  explain,  pray  don’t  attempt  it — 
I’ll  judge  for  myself.  Let  me  see  what  you  have 
bought. 

Paul.  Nothing. 

Sang.  Was  there  nothing  you  fancied  ? 

Paul.  No.  < 

Sang.  Things  too  dear,  perhaps  ? 

Paul.  Yes. 

Sang.  Then  he  has  carried  away  his  box  and  all 
liis  goods  ? 

Paul.  All. 

Sang.  You  shall  lose  nothing  by  your  laudable 
economy.  I  know  these  gentry,  he’s  sure  to  re¬ 
turn  shortly  and  make  you  a  new  offer.  I’ll  wait. 
(Looking  at  the  clock.)  I  have  five  minutes  to 

spare. 

Paul.  That  clock  is  five  minutes  slow. 

Sang.  If  the  clock  is  slow,  I  am  not.  I  perceive 
that  you  wish  me  gone— -I  go.  When  your  friend 
returns,  as  I  know  he  will,  tell  him  either  to  wait 
till  I  come  home  or  to  leave  his  box. 

( Going  towards  door  at  back.) 

Paul.  I  will. 

Satig.  You  have— here  it  is. 

( Pointing  to  the  box.) 

Paul.  Then  the  man  must  have  forgotten  it. 

Sang.  Just  so. 

Paul.  I  ant  so  afraid  of  your  being  too  late  for  the 
important  business  you  had  to  attend  to — do,  do 
go. 

Sang.  The  interest  you  manifest  in  my  public 
duties  is  s  >  gratifying  and  so  new  that  it  almost 
makes  me.  forget  the  first  object  of  my  devotion, 
the  Republic ;  but  you  well  remind  me  that  its 
enemies  must  be  annihilated.  (Taking  out  paper, 
and  looking  over  it. )  It  is  odd,  too,  that  you  should 
be  the  person  to  do  it,  for  I  perceive  that  the 
very  first  and  most  important  criminal  on  the 


list  is  a  countryman  of  your  own— one  De  Grandier 
from  Brittany. 

Paul.  (Aside.)  Gracious  powers!  Alphonse! 
(Aloud. )  Oh,  stay,  stay  ! 

Sang.  Yon  forget  that  the  clock  is  slow. 

Paul.  Did  I  say  slow  ?  I  mean’t  fast-fast - - 

Sang.  You  are  more  agitated  than  ever.  What 
can  be  the  matter  with  you  to-day? 

Paul.  I  don’t  know — leave  me,  I  entreat  you! 
No,  don’t,  stay  with  me. 

Sang.  I  cannot;  but  before  I  go,  that  I  may 
redeem  my  word,  choose  something  out  of  the 
box. 

Paul.  No,  no ;  I  had  rather  not. 

Sang.  Then  let  me  choose  for  you. 

Paul.  Indeed,  I  beg  you  won’t. 

Sang.  Then  I’ll  dip  into  it  at  hazard,  and  you 
shall  have  the  first  thing  that  comes. 

Paul.  I  care  not  what  it  may  be,  I  do  not  want 
it. 

Sang.  (Holding  up  a  uniform  coat.)  You're  quite 
right,  you  don’t.  I  must  try  again.  Worse  and 

worse!  A  pair  of -  You  sha’n’t  have  them. 

What  can  this  mean?  (A  letter  drops.)  Ah,  here’s 
something  that  may  explain.  (Beading  the  direc¬ 
tion.)  “To  Alphonse  De  Grandier.”  Alphonse! 
I  begin  to  smell  a  rat. 

(Looking  earnestly  at  Pauline.) 

Paul.  Be  generous— have  pity  on  him. 

Sang.  So  he  is  not  dead  then  ? 

Paul.  No!  But  don’t  blame  him  for  it,  he 
couldn’t  help  it. 

Sang.  He  is  in  my  house— he  could  help  that ! 

Paul.  He  is  your  guest,  and  the  life  of  your 
guest  should  be  held  sacred. 

Sang.  Re  has  conspired  against  the  Republic, 
and  Ins  head  is  in  danger ;  he  is  conspiring  against 
me,  and  my  head  is  in  danger. 

Paul.  He  is  innocent,  he  thought  me  free. 

Sang.  (With  gradually  increasing  excitement.) 
And  I  think  him  free— too  free— far  too  free!— so 
free  that  he  will  drive  me  mad,  and  make  it 
necessary  that  one,  if  not  both  of  us  should  be  put 
under  restraint.  (Resuming  his  tranquillity .)  I’m 
sure  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  for  this  unwonted 
vehemence.  I  can’t  imagine  what  excited  me  so. 
I  mean  nothing  more  than  that  I  think  it  better 
that  one  of  us  should  be  under  restraint  than 
both. 

.  Paul.  When  danger  threatens  any  excitement 
is  less  fearful  than  that  awful  calmness.  I  read 
his  doom  in  your  looks;  but  mark  me,  Monsieur 
Sangfroid - 


bang,  calx  me  citizen,  if  you  love  me. 

Paul.  I  will  not,  I  hate  the  word.  But  mark 
m.®»  say- -y°u  seek  Alphonse’s  life ;  if  he  dies,  I 
will  live  but  to  love  his  memory  and  to  hate  you* 
Sang.  You  are  far  too  fast,  who  told  you  that  I 
seek  his  afe  ?  When  a  gentleman,  although  an 
enemy,  not  only  of  myself,  but  of  the  State,  comes 
into  my  house,  using  no  disguise,  but  avowing  at 
once,  as  a  gentleman  ought,  his  name  and  station, 
and  throws  himself  on  my  protection,  do  you  think 
me  base  enough  to  betray  him  ? 

Paul.  You  will  not  betray  him,  then,  and  I  have 
wronged  jour  noble  nature.  Oh,  how  good  you 
are ! 


eyes 


Sang.  For  twenty-four  hours  I  shut  my 
and  ears  to  the  fact  of  his  being  in  Paris. 

Paul.  He  will  be  gone  in  one. 

Sang.  (Aside.)  I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  that 
but  if  lie  venture  to  remain,  I  know  my  course. 
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Paul.  Let  me  call  him,  that  he  may  thank  you. 
Sang.  No,  call  him  when  lam  gone^and  let 
him  thank  you ;  for  if  his  life  be  savltl,  it  will 
be  for  your  sake,  not  his. 

Paul.  If  his  life  be  saved  i  Is  there  a  doubt 
about  it? 

Sang.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  uncertainty 
about  all  political  events. 

Paul.  Then  do  not  leave  us.  ( Playfully .)  Indeed 
I  wonder  that  one  so  jealous  as  you  are  can  think 
cf  leaving  me  alone  with  him  at  such  a  moment. 

Sang.  Will  nothing,  not  even  my  refusing  to 
interfere  with  this  most  romantic  parting,  con¬ 
vince  you  that  I  am  not  jealous  ?  Learn  to  known 
me  better.  To  be  jealons  a  man  most  love  his 
wife  too  much,  or  himself  too  little.  I  do  neither, 
but  I  have  a  mistress  who  claims  and  enjoys  my 
entire  devotion. 

Paul.  And  she  is  ? 

Sang.  The  Republic. 

[. Exit  at  c.  door. 

Paul.  Again  that  hateful  word !  Then  my  sus- 
icions  are  well  founded — he  is  gone  to  denounce 
im.  I  feared  so,  but  dared  not  let  him  see  that 
I  did.  But  let  us  be  quick;  there  may  be  time 
yet.  ( Running  to  Aly house’s  place  of  concealment.) 
Alphonse,  Alphonse  1 

Enter  ALPHONSE,  c.  from  b.  e. 

Alph.  What  say  you  ? 

Paul.  My  husband  knows  alii  You  are  lost! 
This  moment  he  has  left  the  house  to  denounce 
you. 

Alph.  No,  no  ;  I  have  overheard  your  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  convinced  he  does  not  mean  to 
betray  me ;  if  he  did,  he  wonld  not  have  lost  sight 
of  me.  Instead  of  that  he  has  purposely  gone 
out,  and  has  left  all  the  doors  open  to  favour  my 
escape.  Kind-hearted,  generous  man  ! 

Paul.  (Who  has  looked  out  at  the  window,  L.  H.  u. 
23.)  Yes,  he  has  left  the  doors  open,  but  he  has 
taken  means  more  eff  ectnal  than  bolts  and  bars  to 
prevent  all  egress  from  the  house. 

Alph.  Hard-hearted,  infamous  scoundrel! 

Paul.  The  court-yard,  through  which  you  must 
pass,  is  occupied  by  a  huge  dog  more  ferocious 
than  any  wild  beast ;  that  dog  obeys  no  voice  but 
his  master’s.  Were  you  to  attempt  escape  you 
would  be  torn  in  pieces. 

Alph.  It  is  clear  he  seeks  my  life;  but  I’ll  defeat 
him  yet.  One  way  remains. 

Paul.  Oh,  what  is  it  ? 

Alph.  (Crossing  to  his  box,  and  talcing  out  a 
pistol.)  I’ll  shoot  him  through  tho  head. 

Paul.  My  husband? 

Alph.  No,  the  dog. 

Paul.  Of  course !  Do  it  at  once  and  fly. 

Alph.  Without  yon,  Pauline  ?  Neverl 
Paul.  You  forget  that  I  am  married. 

Alph.  To  whom  ?  To  a  hateful  tyrant — to  a 
hangman  !  For,  don’t  deceive  yourself,  Pauline, 
his  jealousy,  once  ronsed,  will  not  be  appeaBod  by 
my  death  alone ;  they  are  so  used  to  cutting  off 
people’s  heads  here,  that  half-a-dozen  more  or 
less  makes  no  difference.  I  tell  you  that,  the 
moment  he  returns,  we  shall  be  led  like  two  lambs 
to  the  slaughter  house. 

Paul.  Save  yourself,  then,  and  leave  me  to  my 
fate. 

Alph.  I  will  not,  I  swear  it!  We  fly  and  live,  or 
stay  and  die  together ! 

Paul.  (Aside.)  There  is  no  arguing  with  a  mad¬ 
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man,  aud  every  moment  is  precious.  I  must  dis« 
semble. 

Alph.  You  do  not  answer — flight  or  death  ? 

Paul.  (Aside.)  It  most  be  so  ;  but  the  instant 
he  is  safe  beyond  the  harrier  I  will  leave  him  and 
return. 

Alph.  Death, then ! 

Paul.  No,  Alphonse,  flight ! 

He  rushes  eagerly  to  her,  takes  her  hand,  and  they 
are  going  off  at  the  back,  when  they  are  met  by 
SANGFROID,  who  has  a  bouquet  in  his  hand. 
Pauline  sinks  on  both  knees.  Alphonse  bends, 
pistol  in  hand,  in  a  melodramat  ic  attitude  of  de¬ 
fiance.  Sangfroid  stands  over  them  erect,  with  his 
arms  folded. 

Alph.  (l.)  Monster! 

Paul,  (k.)  Mercy,  mercy  ! 

Sang,  (c.)  Were  you  going  out  for  a  walk,  you 
two  ? 

Alph  This  coolness  shall  not  save  you — let  me 

pass,  murderer,  or - - 

(Presents  the  pistol  at  Sangfroid’s 
head.  Sangfroid  takes  hold  of  hi s 
arm,  bends  it  upwards,  and  the  pistol 
goes  off.  Paulino  starts  up.) 

Sang.  (Taking  a  pinch  of  snuff ’.)  Or  what?  You 
see  coolness  has  saved  me;  but  I’m  excessively 
annoyed  with  you  notwithstanding.  Just  look  up 
there  and  see  what  a  hole  you  have  made  iu  my 
ceiling. 

Alph.  This  is  trifling.  I  am  aware  of  the  fate 
that  awaits  me,  and  I  am  prepared  to  meet  it  like 
a  man.  My  head  is  yours. 

Sang.  How  can  your  head  be  mine. 

Alph,  At  such  an  awful  moment  I  will  not  be 
put  down  by  Republican  levity.  Man  of  blood,  I 
repeat  my  head  is  yours — take  it. 

Sang.  You’re  very  kind.  Possibly  vou  can  farther 
oblige  me  by  informing  me  what  I’m  to  do  with 
it  when  I’ve  got  it. 

Paul.  I  fear  you  know  too  well. 

Sang.  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  do ;  but  as  the  folly  of 
his  conduct  proves  it  to  be  a  calf’s  head,  perhaps 
your  cookery  book  will  tell. 

Paul.  You  need  not  insult  your  unfortunate 
prisoner,  citizen. 

Sang.  He  won’t  long  be  my  prisoner. 

Alph.  I  perfectly  understand  you,  sir ;  you  are  a 

true  Republican,  and  your  motto  is - 

Sang.  Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity  ! 

Alph.  And  well  you  act  up  to  it.  Liberty  and 
you  imprison  me,  Equality  and  you  trample  on 
me,  Fraternity  and  you  send  me  to  the  scaffold. 

Sang.  Come,  now  let  us  see  how  you  apply  it. 
You  come  here  clandestinely  to  see  my  wife— that, 
I  presume,  you  call  Liberty— I  do  at  all  events, 
and  a  very  great  one ;  you  assume  an  authority 
over  her  which  of  right  belongs  to  me,  that  appears 
to  be  your  notion  of  Equality  ;  finally,  I  catch  you 
in  the  act  of  walking  off  with  her,  which  I  suppose 
you  construe  into  Fraternity. 

Alph.  I  loved  Pauline  before  you  did. 

Sang.  Very  likely,  but  I  married  her  first. 

Alyh.  I  care  not  for  that.  I  find  her  wadded  to 
a  tyrant,  life  is  a  burden  tome,  and  if  you  were 
not  going  to  put  an  end  to  it  I  would— nay,  more, 
I  will.  ( Puts  the  pistol  to  his  head.) 

Paul.  Alphonse,  for  mercy’s  sake  hold  ! 

(Crossing  to  him.) 
Sang.  Don’t  alarm  yourself,  my  dear.  He  for- 
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gets  the  pistol  is  as  empty  as  the  head  it’s  pointed 
at.  (Places  bouquet  on  B.  H.  table.) 

Alph.  Then  I’ll  be  beforehand  with  you,  and 
give  myself  up.  Pauline,  farewell  for  ever. 

(He  kneels  and  kisses  her  hand;  while 
he  does  so,  Sangfroid  locks  the  door 
and  takes  out  the  key,  which  he  puts 
in  his  pocket  as  he  meets  Alphonse.) 

Sang.  Not  just  yet. 

Paul.  Be  generous  and  suffer  him  to  escape. 

Sang.  Not  just  yet,  I  tell  you. 

Paul.  Then  hear  me,  if  Alphonse  is  to  be  killed, 

I  will  not  survive  him. 

Sang.  Don’t  be  in  a  hurry,  wait  till  he  is  killed. 

Paul.  Certainly  not;  it  will  be  too  late  then. 
WeTl  perish  together. 

Sang.  But  there’s  no  reason  for  your  being  put 
to  death;  you  haven’t  conspired  against  the 
Kepnblic. 

Paul.  Then  I  will !  I’ll  do  everything  that  poor 
Alphonse  has  done. 

Sang.  Which  will  include,  I  fear,  sundry  very 
silly  ones. 

Alph.  Spare  her,  and  torture  me  as  you  will. 

Paul.  No,  don’t !  Spare  him,  and  torture  me. 

Sang.  I’m  not  going  to  torture  either  of  you 
romantic  noodles;  but  I  shall  put  a  question  or 
two  to  both. 

Paul  and  Alph.  Go  on  ;  we’ll  answer. 

Sang.  Good,  but  don’t  both  answer  at  once. 
(Crossing  to  centre .)  You,  sir,  first.  I  believe  you 
do  me  the  honour  to  profess  an  affection  for  my 
wife.  Is  that  so  ? 

Alph.  It  is. 

Sang.  Citizen,  you  are  very  obliging.  Pauline,  do 
you  return  that  affection  ? 

Paul.  (Aside.)  His  heartless  coolness  is  such 
that  I  could  say  anything  to  annoy  him.  (Aloud.) 
Yes! 

Sang.  Very  good. 

Paul.  (Aside.)  I  never  saw  anyone  like  him. 

Sang.  And  are  you  of  opinion  that  this  interest¬ 
ing  passion  will  last  for  fifty  years,  if  you  should 
live  so  long  ? 

Paul.  (Aside.)  He  is  too  provoking  l  (Aloud.) 
For  a  hundred ! 

Alph.  For  a  thousand  ! 

Sang.  A  hundred  is  plenty.  The  sooner  you  are 
married  the  better! 

Paul.  You  only  say  that  because  you  know  we 
can’t  be. 

Sang.  I  have  often  told  yon  that  you  don’t  know 
half  the  blessings  of  living  under  a  Republic. 
Two  people  wish  to  be  married ;  they  have  only 
to  attend  before  the  Municipal  authorities,  with 
two  witnesses,  and  say  so— they  are  married !  In 
a  week  they  are  tired  of  one  another ;  they  have 
only  to  attend  again,  say  we  wish  to  be  divorced— 
they  are  divorced  ! 

Paul.  And  this  course  you  propose  that  you  and 
I  should  take. 

Sang.  I  am  always  anxious  to  do  anything  for 
yonr  happiness.  (Handing  her  a  paper.)  I  have 
already  signed  this  paper,  sign  it  yourself,  and  we 
are  no  longer  man  and  wife.  (Retires,  c.) 

Paul.  (Aside.)  He  cannot  mean  it !  PH  try  him, 
at  all  events. 

Alph.  (To  Pauline.)  You  see  his  object;  he  has 
doomed  us  both  to  an  ignominious  death,  and  he 
thinks  he  should  be  disgraced  were  yon  to  die 
bearing  his  name. 
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Paul.  Heartless  man !  I’ll  sign. 

•  (Goes  to  table,  B.  H.,  and  signs.) 

Alph.  Now,  Pauline,  see  how  superior  is  my 
affection  for  you  to  his.  My  only  wish  is  that  you 
should  die - 

Sang,  (r.,  Aside.)  How  very  kind. 

Alph.  (l.)  Bearing  my  name. 

Sang.  (Aside.)  Oh!  (dloud.)  You  are  neither 
of  you  half  as  affectionate  as  I  am.  I  have 
anticipated  that  wish.  Sign  this  paper,  both  of 
you;  we  will  present  it  immediately  after  the 
other ;  and  this  solemnity  over,  you  will  proceed 
together -  » 

Alph.  I  understand.  Pauline,  yon  will  need  all 
your  firmness ;  we  shall  proceed  together  to  the 
scaffold. 

Paul.  No,  no,  not  the  scaffold !  Anything  is 
better  than  that. 

Sang.  (Aside.)  I  should  think  so.  (Aloud.) 
Stuff  and  rubbish  about  scaffolds.  You  will  pro¬ 
ceed  wherever  you  like ;  a  carriage  will  be  in 
readiness,  and  here  is  your  passport. 

(Crossing  to  c.) 

Alph.  ( Taking  it.)  Can  it  be  possible  P  It  is  a 
passport  for  myself  and  wife.  Oh,  sir,  I  fear  I 
have  done  you  injustice  ! 

Sang.  It  is  not  your  fault  if  you  haven’t. 

Paul.  (Aside.)  I  cannot  understand  him;  I 
thought  he  was  mad  about  me.  (To  Sangfroid,  who 
has  watched  her.)  I  fear  this  sacrifice  will  costyou 
too  dear. 

Sang.  You're  very  kind — not  at  all. 

Paul.  I  am  convinced  it  will.  You  will  find 
that,  iu  seeking  our  happiness,  you  have  destroyed 
your  own. 

Sang.  Not  the  least  in  the  world,  I  assure  you. 

Paul.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  were  not 
jealous  of  me  ? 

Sang.  Do  I  look  like  it  ? 

Paul.  And  can  yon  give  me  up  without  a  sigh? 

Sang.  Without  anything— bat  my  best  wishes 
for  your  future  happiuess. 

Paul.  (Aside.)  It’s  most  extraordinary  f  He 
never  can  have  loved  me ! 

Alph.  (Aside.)  It's  not  very  complimental.  He 
seems  quite  pleased  to  get  rid  of  her. 

Sang.  Come,  bustle,  bustle;  there’s  no  time  to 
lose.  I  run  some  risk  about  this  passport.  (To 
Alphonse.)  You  go  into  that  room  ;  you’ll  find 
writing  materials,  and  you  can  write  to  your 
friends,  and  tell  them  yon  are  coming. 

Alph.  You  are  too  good. 

[Exit  into  room,  l.  h. 

Sang.  (To  Pauline.)  You  go  that  way,  and  pack 
up  your  trunks.  As  soon  as  you  are  ready,  take 
your  friend’s  arm,  and  follow  me  to  the  Munici¬ 
pality.  (Going,  turns  and  looks  towards  her.) 

Paul.  (Aside.)  I  cannot  believe  that  I  have  been 
so  mistaken  abent  his  attachment  to  me. 

Sang.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I’m  afraid  yon  didn’t 
hear  mo. 

Paul.  Yes,  I  did.  (Aside.)  I  will  not  leave  till  I 
have  assured  myself  of  the  truth. 

Sang.  May  I  again  venture  to  suggest  despatch  ? 

Paul.  (Aside.)  I  don’t  like  being  turned  out  of 
the  house  in  this  manner.  (Aloud.)  Is  there  any 
necessity  for  so  much  hurry  ? 

Sang.  Yes ;  it’s  nearly  one  o’clock. 

Paul.  That  clock  is  too  fast. 

Sang.  You  shall  take  it  with  yon,  if  you  like, 
when  you  go. 

Paul.  Why  so  ? 
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.  Sang.  Because,  madam,  it  seems  to  liaye  all  the 
gallantry  befitting  a  lady’s  clock,  and  to  be  fast 
or  slow  to  suit  her  humour.  , 

Paul.  “  Madam  ”  seems  rather  formal  between 
us  two,  don’t  yon  think  ? 

Sang.  Well,  I  don’t  know  what  to  say.  Yousee 
it’s  very  awkward.  Until  this  little  ceremony  is 
quite  completed,  although  you  are,  no  doubt,  to  a 
certain  extent,  my  wife,  you  are  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,  his. 

Paul.  (/Isidfl.)  Incredible  indifference ! 

Sang.  For  my  part  I  am  very  particular  in  my 
manner  of  addressing  one  who  either  is,  or  is 
likely  to  become,  the  wife  of  another  man,  and  I 
wish  more  people  were  like  me. 

Paul.  You  allude  to  poor  Alphonse.  You  bear 
him  no  ill-will,  I  hope  ? 

Sang.  Oh,  dear,  no,  not  the  least!  He  was  not 
over-scrupulous  in  his  attempts  to  rob  me  of  my 
wife,  certainly. 

Paul.  It  was  no  very  great  robbery,  considering 
the  moderate  value  you  seem  to  set  upon  her. 

Sang.  I  set  none  at  all;  but  then  he  couldn’t 
know  that. 

Pauh  What  most  puzzles  me  is,  how  could  I  ever 
have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  fancying  you 
jealous  of  me  ? 

Sang .  Ah,  that  was  a  grand  mistake ! 

Paul.  Why  are  you  not  jealous  of  me  ? 

Sang.  What  can  it  signify  ?  I’ve  given  you  your 
dwn  way  in  this  business  ;  be  satisfied. 

Paul.  One  may  have  one’s  own  way,  and  yet  be 
curious  to  know  why  one  has  it.  Why  are  you  not 
jealous  of  me  ? 

Sang.  There  can  be  no  jealousy  where  there  is 
no  love. 

Paul.  Yon  did  love  me  when  you  married  me. 
Sang .  Do  yon  think  so  ? 

Paul.  I’m  sure  of  it. 

Sang.  Well,  I  don’t  exactly  remember ;  but  if  I 
did,  it  must  have  been  the  least  bit  in  the  world. 
Paul.  Must  it— and  why,  pray  ? 

Sang.  Nay,  I  must  eutreat  you  rot  to  press  for 
an  answer  which  cannot  be  made  palatable. 

Paul.  That’s  my  business.  I  insist  on  it.  I  ask 
you  a  question,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  answer  it. 

Sang.  Gently,  gently  !  Seeing,  as  I  said  before, 
that  you  have  ceased  to  be  my  wife — to  a  certain 
extent — I  doubt  about  that  word  duty. 

Paul.  Then  I  ask  it  as  a  favour— a  last  favour. 
Sang.  'That’s  another  thing. 

Paul.  Tell  me  my  faults,  that  I  may  try  and 
correct  them. 

Sang.  Do  you  want  to  know  them  all  ? 

Paul.  All,  every  one. 

Sang.  Then  we  had  better  sit  down,  because  it 
will  occupy  somo  time.  (Puts  chairs,  they  sit.) 
Paul.  Now  then  for  your  first  objection. 

Sang.  Your  face - 

Paul.  What,  I’m  ugly,  am  I  ? 

Sang.  No,  by  no  means  ;  it’s  the  expression  that 
I  find  fault  with. 

Paul.  What  is  the  matter  with  that  P 
Sang.  Well,  it’s  not  so  easy  to  describe. 

Paul.  I  beg  you  won’t  spare  me. 

Sang.  No,  no  ;  it  isn’t  that.  Your  expression,  I 
should  say,  is  one  of  mixed  vehemence  and  silli¬ 
ness. 

Paul.  From  which  you  conclude  my  character 
to  be— 

Sang.  Ridiculously  romantic. 

Paul.  That  is  not  true,  and  you  know  it. 

A 


Sang.  (Rising.)  Very  well;  then  I  don’t  see  the 
use— — 

Paul.  (Pulling  him  down.)  I’ll  hear  it  all !  But 
before  you  go  on,  be  good  enough  to  reach  me  my 
fan. 

Sang.  (Handing  fan ,  which  hangs  on  his  chair, 
and  pausing  for  a  few  seconds  until  she  has  fanned 
herself.)  It’s  getting  warm,  isn’t  it  ? 

Paul.  For  silly  and  romantic  people — very  I 

Sang.  Shall  I  go  on  now  P 

Paul f  Ye3 — no.  What  proves  my  vehemence  ? 

Sang.  The  toue  of  your  voice. 

Paul.  Indeed  !  What  proves  my  silliness  ? 

Sang.  Your  vehemence. 

Paul.  Go  on. 

Sang.  No;  I’ve  said  enough — frankness  and  can¬ 
dour  are  unwelcome  guests  at  the  table  of  self-con¬ 
ceit.  You  can  easily  fancy  that  as  soon  as  I 
perceived  these  defects,  which  I  regretted  I  had 
not  discovered  before  marriage,  I  at  once 
renounced  the  plan  I  had  formed  in  my  own  mind 
concerning  you. 

Paul  (Drawing  her  chair  closer  to  his.)  A  plan  ? 
What  was  it  ? 

Sang.  (Moving  his  chair  away.)  I  had  hoped — 
(during  this  and  the  next  speech  he  gets  gradually 
more  and  more  earnest)— fondly  hoped  that,  with 
care  and  attention,  I  might  succeed  in  improving 
what  wa3  noble  and  good  in  you;  in  eradicating 
what  was  silly  and  weak;  and  that  I  might’ 
having  thus  elevated  your  tastes  aud  enlarged 
your  ideas,  have  fitted  you  to  become  a  sharer 
with  your  husband  in  those  great  labours  for 
the  public  good,  of  which  he  would  have  repre¬ 
sented  the  strength,  you  the  grace  and  ornament. 

Paul.  You  meant  all  this  for  me  ? 

Sang.  I  did  !  And  it  would  have  given  you  that 
expression  which,  as  I  told  you,  you  want— without 
which  beauty  is  but  an  empty  name,  but  having 
which,  instead  of  hearing  fools  exclaim  “  How 
pretty  she  is!”  my  heart  would  have  swelled  with 
pride,  as  men  of  sense  said,  “  Look  at  her  coun¬ 
tenance  how  good,  how  noble,  how  intellec¬ 
tual  !” 


Paul.  (Putting  her  hand  on  his  arm.)  And  you 
think  they  wonld  have  said  so  ? 

Sang.  (Removing  her  arm,  checking  himself  and 
changing  Ins  tone.)  It  doesn’t  signify  a  straw 
whether  they  would  or  would  not,  because  your 
new  husband  does  not  appear  to  trouble  himself 
about  such  matters.  So  the  doll  is  pretty,  he 
don  t  mind  the  head  being  stuffed  with  sawdust. 

Paul.  (Riang  and  walking  about.)  I  be"  your 
pardon.  You  know  very  little  about  him  ;  he  is 
not  so  rude  as  to  mix  my  head  up  with  sawdust. 
He  believes  that  I  have  a  mind,  a  heart,  a  soul 
sir !  * 

Sang.  I  dare  say  he  does;  but  he  liars  a  monstrous 
mean  opinion  of  them. 

Paul.  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  prove 


Sang.  Nothing  easier.  He  comes  here  iu  search, 
of  you,  thinking,  I  grant  you,  that  you  are  siugle  ; 
he  learns  that  you  are  married,  and  adverting  to 
this  solemn  fact  only  to  disregard  it,  he  proposes- 

^fT°L  V>ia^-y0Ul\T0Wf’  betray  your  husband, 
and  fly  with  him.  He  does  this,  mind  yon,  not 

after  a  long  series  of  such  attentions  as  mi"ht 
throw  a  weak  woman  off  her  guard,  but  under 
the  perfect  conviction  that  he  is  addressing  a 

wiuSarSe  Wh°m  U°  proposition>  however  vicious, 
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Paul.  (Aside  and  sinking  into  her  chair.)  It  is 
too  true. 

Sang.  Are  you  proud  of  his  opinion  of  you  still  ? 

I  aul.  (Aloud.)  There  is  perhaps  but  one  excuse 
tor  him.  The  cold,  calculating,  practised  advo¬ 
cate  feigns  a  passion  which  he  does  not  feel,  and 
captivates  his  hearers  by  his  eloquent  reasoning ; 
Love  feels  a  passion  which  he  cannot  feign,  and 
goes  direct  to  his  object  without  stopping  to  reason 

At  till. 

Sang.  I  admit  the  force  of  your  position.  You 
will,  of  course,  admit  it  also  when,  a  few  years 
hence,  weary  of  you,  he  feels  a  passion  which  he 
cannot  feign  for  someone  else. 

Paul.  He  never  will.  You  libel  him. 

Sang.  Perhaps  I  do;  but  the  horse  that  has 
once  stumbled  is  very  apt  to  go  down  again. 

Paul  I  see  your  object  in  all  this.  You  flatter 
yourself  that  I  shall  regret  your  loss. 

Sang.  I  m  not  such  a  fool.  A  man  of  sense 
(knows  too  well  that,  however  honest  his  intentions, 
he  has  only  to  tell  a  silly  woman  of  her  faults  to 
make  an  enemy  of  her  for  life. 

Paul.  Then  perhaps  I  am  not  so  silly  as  you  do 
me  the  honour  to  think  me.  I  am  thankful  for  the 
lesson  you  have  read  me,  and  to  show  my  grati- 
tude  (she  holds  out  her  hand  for  him  to  kiss,  he 
affects  not  to  notice  it) — I  say,  to  show  my  grati¬ 
tude - Well,  citizen  ? 

Sang.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  sure. 

( Takes  Jan  out  of  her  hand  and  puts  it  down.) 

Paul.  You  don’t  seem  to  see  my  hand. 

Sang.  Oh,  yes,  I  do;  I  always  told  you  it’s  a 
>very  nice  hand. 

Paul.  (Vexed,  hut  turning  it  and  holding  it,  as  if 
to  shako  hands  with  him.)  What  of  yours  then  ? 

Sang.  Oh,  mine  is  not  to  be  compared  to  it ! 

Paul.  You  refuse  even  to  shake  hands  with  me  ? 

Sang.  My  dear  madam,  under  the  circumstances, 
1  feel  on  very  delicate  ground. 

Paul.  Very  well,  if  you  don’t  instantly  shake 
hands  with  me,  I  shall  know  what  to  think. 

Sang.  Good.  Shall  you  also  know  what  to  say? 

Paul.  Yes!  I  shall  say,  it’s  evident  you  still 
love  me 

Sang.  Well,  what  next  ? 

Paul.  That  you  are  as  jealous  of  me  as  you  can 
be. 

Sang.  (Rolling  out  his  hand.)  Oh,  come,  any¬ 
thing  to  disprove  that ! 

Paul.  (Withdrawing  her  hand.)  If  that  is  your 
.object,  I  decline. 

Sang.  I  think  you’re  quite  right. 

Paul.  And  I  also  refuse  to  accept  this  bouquet. 

(Throwing  it  down.) 

Sang.  Refuse?  Don’t  throw  things  about. 
(Picking  it  up.)  It  never  was  intended  for  you. 

Paul.  For  whom  then  ? 

Sang.  That’s  my  secret. 

Paul.  So,  sir,  you  love  another  ? 

Sang.  Now,  never  you  mind;  you  go  and  pack 
up  your  things. 

Paul.  I’m  going,  unfeeling  man  —  I’m  gone  ? 
(Aside.)  I  see  it  all;  the  creature  was  not  jealous, 
but  faithless.  \_Exit,  r.  h.  d. 

ALPHONSE  enters  with  letter  in  his  hand,  l.  h.  d 

Alph.  (Aside.)  There  is  something  very  mys¬ 
terious  about  this.  He  seems,  if  possible,  more 
ready  to  part  with  her  than  I  am  to  take  her. 

Sang.  All,  there  you  are  again  !  Written  your 


letter  ?  That’s  right !  The  carriage  is  ordered, 
and  the  Citizen  Pauline  will  be  ready  directly. 

Alph. '  Would  you  object  to  allowing  me  two  or 
three  minutes’  conversation  with  you  in  private  ? 

Sang.  Certainly  not.  Pray  go  on. 

Alph.  Thank  you!  But  the  fact  is,  the  ques¬ 
tions  I  wish  to  ask  you  are  of  so  delicate  a  nature 
that  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin. 

Sang.  At  the  beginning,  I  should  say. 

Alph.  Yes,  I  know;  but  that’s  the  difliculty. 

Sang.  Then  try  the  middle,  or  the  end.  You 
have  no  time  to  spare. 

Alph.  You— you— you  don’t  love— that  is,  of 
course,  I  don’t  wish  you  to  love  her  now— but  I 
mean  you  didn’t  love  Pauline  ? 

Sang.  I  shall  not  contradict  you. 

Alph.  Yes,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  couldn’t 
bear  her.  Now  as  she  has  become  my  wife - 

Sang.  Not  yet,  she’s  my  wife  at  present. 

Alph.  We’ll  say  “  our  wife.” 

Sang.  Excuse  me,  I  don’t  mean  to  be  rude,  but 
I  don’t  like  the  partnership.  Call  her  Pauline. 

Alph.  As  you  please,  but  you  will  think  it  but 
natural  that  I  should  feel  curious,  not  to  say 
anxious,  to  know  the  cause  of  your  aversion.  You 
can  have  nothing  to  say  against  her  personal 
appearance. 

Sang.  Nothing. 

Alph.  Nor  against  her  numerous  virtues! 

Sang.  No.  Yes,  stop;  there  is  one  virtue  you 
will  have  to  teach  her  ? 

Alph.  What  is  that  ? 

Sang.  Fidelity  to  her  husband. 

Alph.  What,  sir,  do  you  imagine  Pauline  cap¬ 
able -  * 

Sang.  Upon  my  life,  you’re  a  treat!  You 
supposed  her  capable  when  you  asked  her  to  run 
away  from  me. 

Alph.  (Aside  )  I  never  thought  of  that.  (Aloud.) 
True,  but  without  meaning*  to  be  rude,  you  must 
admit  the  possibility  of  another  gaining  her  fixed 
affections  though  you  have  failed  to  do  so. 

Sang.  Certainly,  or  that  other  among  the  nume¬ 
rous  modern  inventions,  may  have  taken  out  a 
patent  for  machinery  to  stop  runaway  wives,  as 
they  do  runaway  horses. 

Alph.  I’m  content  to  take  my  chance,  and  I 
think  as  it  can’t  signify  to  you  now,  that  you  are 
too  generous  to  withhold  any  information  likely 
to  improve  that  chance. 

Sang.  Sir,  you  do  me  honour. 

Alph.  You  have  been  much  in  her  society  lately. 
In  all  these  years  her  tastes  may  have  changed. 
Would  you  mind  telling  me  any  particular  likes 
and  dislikes  that  she  was  ? 

Sang.  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life.  Sit  down. 
(They  sit  side  by  side.)  In  fact  I  am  so  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which 
you  are  going  to  take  her  off  my  hands,  that  I’ll 
tell  you  anything — (aside) — including  a  few  lies. 

Alph.  You  are  more  than  kind. 

Sang.  Excuse  my  being  a  little  abrupt— time 
presses.  Are  you  rich? 

Alph.  Yes. 

Sang.  Active  ? 

Alph.  Yes. 

Sang.  Enjoy  good  health  ? 

Alph.  Yes. 

Sang.  Good  temper  ? 

Alph.  Yes. 

Sang.  That’s  lnckv,  for  she’ll  try  all  four,  I  can 
tell  you.  I  don  t  menu  to  say  tliat  she  has  worried 
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me  to  anything  like  tlie  extent  she’ll  worry  you. 

I  wouldn’t  let  her,  and  that’s  the  reason  we  part. 
Alph.  (Alarmed.)  How  will  she  worry  me  ? 

Sang.  First  of  all  by  her  extravagance,  which 
knows  no  bounds ;  next  by  her  thirst  for  public 

amusements,  which  is  insatiable  j  and,  thirdly,  bu 

by  no  means  lastly,  by  her  craving  for  novelty, 
which  is  incessant.  She  must  have  more  dresses, 
more  shawls,  more  hats,  more  lace,  more  jewels, 
than  any  female  of  her  acquaintance ;  more  ser¬ 
vants,  more  carriages,  and  more  horses  than  any 
man  of  yours.  She  must  be  immersed  from  the 
1st  January  to  the  31st  of  December  in  one  con¬ 
tinual  round  of  gaiety — breakfasts,  pic-mcs, 
promenades,  dinners,  concerts,  balls,  theatres, 
operas,  and  masquerades.  Then,  if  she  should 
fancy  a  pound  of  tea  from  Canton;  a  needle  fiom 
Sheffield ;  a  yard  of  sable  or  a  crab  from  Siberia ; 
some  bear’s  grease  from  the  North  Pole;  nay, 
even  a  pound  of  green  cheese  from  the  moon,  you 
must  fetch  it— no  excuse— you  must  fetch  it.  She 
will  be  obeyed.  In  short,  you  will  lose  all  your 
riches  in  a  month— your  activity  in  a  fortnight— 
your  health  in  a  week— and  your  temper  m  a  day. 
(Rising.)  And  now,  sir,  I  leave  you  to  judge 
whether  I  ought  not  to  feel  grateful  for  tne  emi¬ 
nent  service  you  are  about  to  render  me. 

| _lLxxtf  C# 

Alph.  Can  this  be  all  true,  or  has  he  invented 
it  on  purpose  to  annoy  me  ?  I  don’t  care ;  I  11  pay 
no  attention  to  his  warnings,  and  think  of  noffimg 
but  the  happiness  that  awaits  me.  If  she  really 
does  wish  for  all  these  things,  she  ought  to  have 
them,  and  she  shall.  If  people  in  love  were 
always  to  listen  to  what  other  people  call  reason, 

I  should  like  to  know  how  many  marriages  there 
would  be.  (Going  to  the  door  of  Paulines  room.) 
Pauline,  Pauline ! 

Paul.  (Running  in.)  Who  calls?  (Seeing 
Alphonse  she  checks  herself,  turns  from  him.)  Oh, 
it’s  you,  is  it  ? 

Alvh.  Yes,  Pauline;  but  how  cold  von  are. 

Paul.  You.  are  quite  mistaken— I  m  as  hot  as 

A? 

Alvh.  And  so  am  I.  I  burn  with  impatience  till 
you  are  completely  freed  from  the  trammels  of  this 

Monsieur  Sangfroid.  ,  ,  , 

Paul.  And  so  does  he— I  m  convinced  he  does. 
He’s  in  love  with  some  other  woman.  I’m  certain 

°fAlph.  And  if  he  is,  what  can  it  signify  to  us  ? 

Paul.  Everything,  it’s  an  insult.  And  what 
woman  puts  up  with  an  insult?  Nay,  sir,  allow 
me  to  ask  you  another  question.  What  man  who 
pretends  to  care  about  her  permits  her  to  put  up 

"  Alph.  Be  reasonable,  Pauline.  Can  I  call  him 
out  for  doing  the  very  thing  I  wish  for  resigning 

^Pottl^He  has  no  right  to  resign  me  on  account  of 

another  woman.  , 

Alvh.  Forget  the  past,  and  think  only  of  the 
future.  Nothing  shall  be  wanting  to  your  happi¬ 
ness.  Yon  most  extravagant  wishes  shall  be 

grpouf.d What  do  you  mean?  I  have  no  extra- 

Tasrant  wishes.  ,  .  .  •, 

Alph.  Dresses  —  shawls  —  hats  lace  jewels 

servants— carriages — horses - -  . 

Paul.  What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about  ? 
Alph.  Breakfasts  —  pic-nics  —  promenades— 
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dinners-  concerts-  balls-  theatres  -  operas  and 

is  moderation.  Have  you  nothing 

el Alpk.^es?16  Tea  from  Canton  ;  needles  from 
Sheffield  ;  sable  from  Siberia;  bear’s  grease  from 

the  North  Pole.  «  „ 

Paul.  Have  you  lost  your  senses  ?  Are  you  a 
lunatic  ?  Good  gracious  !  I  remember  now,  you 
told  me  you  had  been  confiued  in  a  mad-house,  and 

the  moon  is  just  now  at  the  full.  T> 

Alph.  The  moon?  That  sha’n t  stop  me  I  m 
ready  to  go  there  if  you  require  it,  aud  fetch  you 
a  pound  of  green  cheese.  .  .  .  . 

Paul.  (Aside.)  He’s  raving  mad.  (Aloud.) 

w5“to  fri*Men  you.  I  only 
said  it  to  prove  my  readiness  to  do  auythiug  you 

Wpaul.  (Aside.)  I’ll  try  him.  (Aloud.)  Where  is- 

the  Citizen  Sangfroid  ? 

Alph.  He  has  this  moment  left  me. 

Paul.  Follow  him,  find  him.  Discover  for  m^ 
instantly  who  this  woman  is  that  he  is  m  love- 

WAlph.  This  is  a  strange  errand  to  send  me  on. 

Paul.  No  matter.  Bring  me  proof  of  his  false¬ 
hood,  and  lam  yours;  fail,  and  I  renounce  you 
for  ever. 

Alph.  But,  consider. 

Paul.  I  have. 

Alph.  Listen. 

Paul.  I  won’t. 

Alph.  One  moment. 

Paul.  ( Vehemently .)  Fly— and  obey  me, 

Alph.  (Aside.)  The  citizen  was  right,  she  will  be 
obeyed.  \_Exit,  c.  d. 

Paul.  There  is  no  bearing  this.  If  they  procure 
twenty  divorces  I  never  will  move  from  here  until 
I  have  discovered  who  this  woman  is.  (Goes  to  the 
glass.)  A  pretty  figure  I  cut,  owing  to  this  excite¬ 
ment,  with  my  cheeks  on  fire,  and  my  eyes  half  out 
of  my  head. 


SANGFROID  appears  at  the  door,  C. 

There  is  some  expression  in  my  face  now,  I  rather 
think;  and  I  only  wish  Monsieur  Sangfroid  w era- 
hero  to  see  it.  „ 

Sang.  (Advancing,  l.  h.)  Monsieur  Sangfroid  is 
much  flattered  by  that  wish.  What  say  you  ? 

Paul.  Nothing.  I  was  only  thinking. 

,  ang.  Of  what  ? 

Paul.  Did  you  meet  Alphonse  ? 

Sang.  No,  I  saw  him.  But,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  got  out  of  his  way. 

Paul.  I  sent  him  to  see  you.  I  fear  he  is  going 
out  of  his  senses. 

Sang.  With  joy,  no  doubt !  But  why  ? 

Paul.  He  has  been  promising  me  all  manner  of 
extravagant  things,  which  I  don’t  want,  and  ended 
by  offering  to  go  to  the  moon  to  fetch  me  green 
cheese. 

Sang.  (Aside.)  Ha,  ha!  The  bait  bas  taken. 
(Aloud.)  Don’t  alarm  yourself,  he’s  not  a  madman. 
He’ll  make  a  capital  husband.  He’s  a  fool!  (He 
marks  the  efeci  of  this  on  her,  and  seems  pleased.) 
But  wbat  were  you  thinking  of  when  I  came  in  ? 

Paul.  Of  the  haste,  I  may  say  the  indecent 
haste,  with  which  you  are  labouring  to  get  rid  of 
me. 

Sang.  I  seek  your  happiness  in  all  I  do. 

Paul.  Say  rather  your  own,  selfish  man.  Had 
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yousought  mine  alone,  “  you  might  havesncceeded 
in  improving  what  was  noble  and  good  in  me ;  in 
eradicating  what  was  silly  and  weak.  You  might 
have  elevated  my  tastes,  enlarged  my  ideas,  and 
fitted  me  to  become  a  sharer  with  you  in  those 
great  labours  for  the  public  good,  of  which  you 
would  have  represented  the  strength,  I  the  grace 
ftud  ornament." 

Sang.  (Aside.)  She  remombers  my  very  words ! 

Paul.  And  let  me  tell  you  that,  had  you  done  so, 
your  generosity,  like  other  virtues,  might  have 
proved  its  own  reward,  for  in  seeking  my  happi¬ 
ness  you  might  have  secured  your  own. 

,  Sang.  (A  little  off  his  guard.)  You  think  it  likely 
that  by  pursuing  this  course - 

Paul.  (Coolly.)  You  will  be  more  successful 
with  your  next  wife.  (Sangfroid  looks  dis ap¬ 
pointed.)  Come,  I  can  be  as  cool  as  he  can  ! 

(Aside.) 

Sang.  (Very  coolly.)  Let  me  recommend  you  to 
finish  your  packing. 

Paul.  (Annoyed  at  his  manner.)  More  success¬ 
ful,  I  say,  with  the  young  woman -  She  is 

young,  I  suppose? 

Sang.  Not  particularly. 

Paul.  Then  with  the  pretty  woman.  I’ll  be 
sworn  she’s  pretty. 

Sang.  If  I’m  content,  what  can  it  matter  to  you? 
Finish  your  packing. 

Paul.  Pray  don’t  be  so  very  uneasy.  You  will 
soon  be  relieved  from  my  society ;  and,  as  this  is 
the  last  time  wo  may  ever  be  alone — a  circum¬ 
stance  which  I  make  no  doubt  you  flatter  yourself 
distresses  me  exceedingly,  but  which  so  tar  from 
exciting  me  in  the  least,  produces  in  me  that  utter 
•coolness  which  is  so  provoking  in  you — I  beg  to 
tell  you  that  you  are  mistaken  if  you  think  I  shall 
carry  with  me  either  affection  or  esteem  for  you; 
avid  that  you  will  live  in  my  recollection  but  as 
the  most  perfidious  and  deceitful  of  men.  And  so, 
sir,  farewell  for  ever.  (Going  off  in  great  anger, 
but  stops,  turns,  and  softens,  almost  to  weeping.) 
No,  I  won’t  say  that.  I  daresay  I  shall  see  you 
again  before  I  go. 

r Exit,  R.  H.  D. 

Sang.  Poor  thing !  She  is  as  full  of  feeling  as 
.  she  can  be,  and  persuades  herself  that  she  is  cool. 

ALPHONSE  peeps  in  at  the  door,  c. 

'But  yonder  is  my  worthy  and  acute  successor  as 
he.  thinks  himself.  He  seems  inclined  to  listen. 
He  shall  hear  of  something  to  his  advantage  as  they 
gay  in  newspapers. 

(Goes  to  her  door  and  partially  opens 
it.) 

Alph.  There  he  is.  I  don’t  think  he’s  been  out  at 
-All. 

Sang.  I  wonder  what  she  is  about. 

Alph.  What  can  that  signify  to  him  ?  And  why 
•did  she  send  mo  to  find  out  about  this  woman 
whom  she  thinks  he  is  in  love  with  ?  What  can 
that  signify  to  her?  There’s  something  very 
6trange  iti  the  whole  business.  If  she  has  one  half 
the  faults  he  says  she  has,  added  to  those  which  I 
have  always  heard  that  women  are  sure  to  conceal 
from  their  husbauds  befoi'e  marriage,  I  sha’n’t  be 
near  so  happy  as  I  thought  for. 

Sang.  What  is  she  putting  up  ?  Oh,  her  writing 
desk.  She  opens  the  lower  part,  and  out  come 
packets  on  packets  of  my  letters  to  her.  Ah,  they 
are  going  into  the  fire,  of  course!  What  valuable 
►jmc  we  waste  on  women!  No,  by  Jupiter— 


nothing  of  the  sort ;  she  presses  them  to  her 
heart,  and  in  they  go  again.  What’s  that  I  see  ? 
The  locket  I  gave  her,  with  a  large  lock  of  my 
hair.  That’s  sure  to  go  out  of  window,  and  I'm 
sorry  for  it,  for  mine  is  getting  so  thin  that  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  it  back  again.  What’s 
that  ?  She  kisses  it,  weeps  over  it,  kisses  it  again, 
touches  a  secret  spring,  and  a  small  drawer  con¬ 
ceals  it.  (Coming  away.)  I  can’t  see  any  more;  she 
has  touched  a  secret  spring  here ■  (Striking  his 
heart.)  What  an  ass  is  that  Citizen  Alphonse.  He 
pokes  his  nose  between  man  and  wife,  and  he’ll 
get  a  pinch  that  will  last  him  for  life. 

Alph.  (Advancing,  n.  h.)  I  was  looking  for  you, 
sir. 

Sang.  (Savagely.)  Citizen. 

Alph.  Well,  citizen;  you  are  in  love  with  some 
lady. 

Sang.  And  if  I  am,  what  is  that  to  you  ? 

Alph.  Nothing.  But  my — your — that  is — 
Madame  Pauline  wishes  to  know  who  it  is. 

Sang.  Then  let  her  ask  me  herself. 

Alph.  Any  communication  you  have  to  make  to 
her  now,  must  go  through  me. 

Sang.  Must  it?  Then  I  have  a  favourite  sword 
I  wish  to  send  her.  Would  you  like  that  to  go 
through  yon  ? 

Alph.  No ;  of  course  I  don’t  mean  anything  of 
that  sort. 

Sang.  It’s  not  very  easy  to  know  what  you  mean. 
But  what  I  mean  is  this,  you  have  come  here  like 
a  thief,  as  yon  are— — 

Alph.  A  thief,  sir  ? 

Sang.  Don’t  interrupt  me.  You’ll  find  I'm 
quite  right.  Like  a  thief  as  you  are — to  rob  me  of 
my  wife.  Are  you  ready,  now,  on  the  instant— 
that  is  to  say,  the  instant  the  forms  of  law  are 
complied  with — to  make  her  yours  ? 

Alph.  Well,  I  don’t  know. 

Sang.  You  don’t  know!  But  you  must  know. 
Do  you  suppose  that  I’ll  allow  you  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  a  quiet,  well-regulated  family  in  this 
manner,  to  deprive  a  lady  of  a  husband  who  is 
worthy  the  name  of  a  husband,  without  being 
prepared  to  offer  her  the  poor  consolation  of  such 
a  paltry,  contemptible  substitute  as  you  are? 

Alph.  I  don’t  care  for  your  abuse.  You’re  only 
angry  because  she  prefers  me  to  you. 

Sang.  I’m  not  the  least  angry,  but  I  want  an 
answer,  and  I  mean  to  have  one. 

Alph.  I  must  take  a  few  days  to  consider. 
Marriage  is  a  serious  thing. 

Sung.  You  have  tried  to  trifle  with  it,  and  you 
shall  find  it  so.  You  shall  not  have  a  day,  an  hour, 
or  a  minute ! 

Alph,  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  will  use  force  ? 

Sang.  I  mean  to  say,  that  if  you  have  the  bad 
taste  to  slight  a  lady  who  is — will  be — your  wife,  I 
have  the  good  taste  to  avenge  an  insult  offered  to 
one  who  is — was— mine. 

Alph.  Look  you,  Citizen  Sangfroid,  if  you  had 
been  reasonable,  and  had  allowed  me  a  little  time 
for  inquiry,  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  a  few  days  I 
might  have  accommodated  you  by  taking  your  wife 
off  your  hands,  but  you  will  find  that,  although 
your  opinion  of  me  is  very  mean - 

Sang.  Quite  right,  it  is. 

Alph.  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  bullied.  (Louder.)  I 
say  to  be  bullied,  sir— to  be  bullied. 

Enter  PAULINE,  k.  h.  d. 

Paul.  What  in  the  world  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  noise  ? 
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Sang.  The  meaning  is  simply  this— this  gentle¬ 
man,  haviug  deprived  you.  of  one  husband,  hesi¬ 
tates  about  fulfilling  his  promise  of  finding  you 
another. 

Paul.  ( Delighted .)  Is  it  possible  ? 

Sang.  Yes,  but  don’t  be  uneasy,  I'll  find  a  way 
to  make  him. 

Alph.  Make  me!  You  little  know  me ! 

Sang.  And  you'll  discover  presently  how  much 
you  know  about  me.  It  may  be  very  true  that  the 
Citizen  Pauline  is  thoughtless,  extravagant, 
romantic,  silly - 

Paul.  Now  stop,  that’s  quite  enough. 

Sang.  Very  well.  And  that  I - 

Alpli.  I  can  tell  you  her  opinion  of  you.  You 
are  a  cold,  dissembling,  ironical,  tyrannical  bus- 
hand. 

Sang.  Holloa,  holloa!  Where  did  yon  hear 

this  ?  ... 

Alph.  Never  you  mind.  I’m  not  quite  so  simple 
as  you  imagine.  I  can  see  that  this  is  all  a  trap  — 
that  you  and  your  wife  want  to  get  rid  of  one 
another,  and  that  I  am  to  be  made  the  scapegoat. 

Sang.  (Aside.)  Confound  the  fellow,  he’s  not 
quite  such  a  fool  as  I  thought ! 

Paul.  (To  Sangfroid.)  Blame  yourself  for  this. 
Why  did  you  say  such  things  of  me  ? 

Sang.  I  only  said  them  to  annoy  him.  But  why 
have  you  said  such  things  of  me  ? 

Paul.  He  only  said  them  to  annoy  you. 

Sang.  Come,  sir,  we  lose  time.  Are  you  ready 
to  marry  this  lady  ?  Once  ! 

Alph.  No. 

Sang.  Twice  !  Thrice ! 

Alph.  No.no.  ... 

Sang.  Then  I’ll  take  what  you  offered  me  this 
morning. 

Alph.  What  was  that? 

Sang.  Your  head. 
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Alph.  Take  it  and  welcome,  but  I’m  not  going 
to  marry  a  woman  who  keeps  other  gentlemen's 
hair  locked  up  in  secret  drawers. 

Paul.  What  in  the  world  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Sang.  You  see  he’ll  say  anything ;  but  I  must 
now  ask  you — are  you  ready  to  marry  this  gentle¬ 
man  ? 

Paul.  Never ;  still  I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  am, 
in  some  sort,  under  obligation  to  him.  He  has 
taught  me  the  difference  between  a  hare-brained 
frivolous,  changeable,  suspicious  mam  and  a  staid, 
intelligent,  and  useful  member  of  society ;  and 
rather  than  marry  him — I  say,  as  he  said — take  my 
head! 

Sang.  So  I  will :  I  won't  have  his,  because  I’ve 
got  a  better  of  my  own  ;  but  the  events  of  to-day 
have  imparted  to  your  countenance  the  only  thing 
it  wanted — expression  !  I,  therefore,  accept  your 
head,  but  only  to  imprint  upon  it  the  kiss  of 
reconciliation. 

(Kisses  her  forehead.) 

Paul.  I  gave  you  my  hand  for  my  uncle’s  life, 
I  offer  you  my  heart  for  my  own.  I  will  even,  with 
your  leave,  add  my  thanks  for  saving— (looking 
at  Alphonse)— a  much  less  valuable  life  then  either. 

(They  laugh  at  him.) 

Alph.  Oh,  laugh  away  by  all  means  !  If  you  are 
satisfied,  I’m  sure  I  ought  to  be.  I  have  got  not 
only  my  life,  but  that  which  all  Paris  is  running 
after— my  liberty. 

Paul.  Bnt  how  about  my  rival  ? 

Sang.  (Presenting  the  bouquet  to  her.)  You  have 
no  rival.  You  have  been,  and  are,  sole  mistress  of 
this,  my  heart.  You  have  been,  and  will  be,  sole 
mistress  of  this,  my  house. 

Paul.  Then  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  so  to  con¬ 
duct  it  that  my  claims  for  approbation  shall  rest 
upon  strong,  as  well  as  upon  “  Delicate 
Ground." 
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A  MODEL  OE  A  WIFE. 

A  FARCE,  IN  ONE  ACT. 


BY  ALFRED  WIGAN,  ESQ. 

.First  Performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Lyceum,  January  2/,  1815. 


Mr-  Stump 

Tom  . 

Pygmalion  Bonnefoi 

Mrs.  Stump  . 

Clara  . . . 


B  s  aroatis  Ifettsunae 

(A  Painter  and  Teacher  of  Drawing) 

...  (An  Enthusiastic  Frenchman)  . 

.  (Her  Niece)  . 

Two  Young  Ladies,  Stump’s  Pupils. 

Time  of  Rei*resentat.on.— Forty  Minutes. 


[See  i  age  22. 

Mr.  F.  Mathews. 
Mr.  Meadows. 

Mr.  A.  Wigan. 
Miss  Walcott. 

Miss  Fa  ^brother. 


\ 


COSTTJ  OVE  IE 


Pygmalion  Bonnefoi. — Modern  French  suit  complete ;  large  hat. 

Mb.  Stump,  Morning  gown ;  then  plain  blue  coat ;  trousers,  &c. ;  gray  hair. 

Toar.  Jacket ;  apron ;  corduroy  trousers ;  white  stockings  and  shoes  j  red  wig, 

Mrs.  Stump. — Elegant  muslin  morning  gown  ;  cap,  &c. 

Clara.— First  dress:  White  muslin  morning  dress;  a  bridal  veil  covering  the  whole  figure, 
second  dress :  Bridal  wreath  and  bouquet  of  orange  flowers. 

Two  Pupils.— Plain  morning  dresses ;  shawls  and  bonnets. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 

Exits  and  Entran  des.— R.  means  Right;  L.  Left ;  D.  F.  Door  in  Flat;  R.  D.  Right  Door • 
L.  D.  Left  Door;  S.  E.  Second  Entrance;  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance;  M.  D.  Middle  Door;  L.  TJ.  E. 
Left  Upper  Entrance;  R.  U.  E.  Right  Upper  Entrance;  L.  S.  E.  Left  Second  Entrance;  P.  S. 
Prompt  Side;  0.  P.  Opposite  Prompt. 

Relative  Positions.— R.  means  Right;  L.  Left;  G.  Centre;  R.  C.  Right  of  Centre -  L  0 
Left  of  Centre. 

R.  RC.  C.  LC. 

\*  The  Reader  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  Audience, 


L. 


A  MODEL.  OF  A  WIFE. 


SCENE. -An  Artist’s  Studio.  Writing  materials. 
Near  the  table  an  easel.  At  the  back  a  slab  ard 
muUtrfor  grinding  colours,  c. ,  before  the  window, 
a  lay  figure,  dressed  as  a  bride,  with  bouquet, 
wreath,  and  veil,  seated  on  an  arm-chair  with 
castors.  A  pmtnr  on  f  h  a  stager- 


STUMP  is  discovered  in  dressing-gown,  finishing  a 
portrait,  &. ;  CLARA  -md  the  two  Pmpilv  rrre 
rlrni"*'"?  f"  *  T  *7  f» —‘—v*- ;  TOM  atrthe  bach 
griiHctrtijjf  ooloTtr(r -mi  tftr  rtirrti  MRS.  STUMP 

S tump.  (Goes  over  to  table,  i.)  Now,  young 
ladies,  how  do  you  get  on  ?  Miss  Biggs,  that  is 
very  clever,  but  I  must  beg  yon  to  observe  that 
both  eyes  are  never  seen  in  a  profile.  Miss  Smith, 
my  love,  that  ear  is  large  enough  for  a  bonnet. 
Well,  well,  you're  tired  I  dare  say;  I’m  sure  I  am. 
I  won’t  detain  you  any  longer.  Good  morning, 
my  dears— good  morning.  Tom,  rub  out  the  young 
ladies— I  mean,  let  out  the  young  ladies.  (Goes 
back  to  easel.  Tom  shows  off  the  Pupils,  L M  and  re¬ 
enters.)  ^ag.Tom,  put  jumyJLe  lav  figure. 

Tom.  Come,  my  beauty ;  your  day  s  works  is 
over,  so  move  on  with  your  barrow  whila  your 
wfeedbrgSSa.  N  &  i 

(Wheels  mdulay  figure ,-ftr  doer,  and  re- 
■i) 


Stump.  (Goes  to, 


/ll’ve  starched  yo 
.//little,  youTl  d 


portrait.)  Now,  my  lady,  when 
"collar  and  brushed  your  dress  a 


(Goes  up  to  window  at  back.) 

Mrs.  S.  I  should  think  so  by  this  time.  I'm 
surdTlie’s  been  so  busy  the  young  lady  pupils  had 
no  lesson  this  morning  at  all. 
fort  (Stump.  Betsy!  Mrs.  Stump!  The  needle,  my 
loifi,  is  your  department,  not  the  pencil.  I- set  my 
pupils  air  example  of  industry,  and  that  alone  is 
■worth  a  guinea  a  quarter.  dh*  what  do  you 
think  of  my  picture,  eh  ? 

Clara*"  }  charming  indeed ! 

Stump.  No!  Do  you  think  so  really?  Now, 
without  flattery. 

Tom.  Well,  without  flattery,  it’s  devilish  good. 

Stump.  Who  asked  your  opinion,  sirrah  ?  Mind 
your  own  business. 

Tom.  Mind  my  business!  Grind-my  business. 


you  mean. — 

Mrs.  S.  Really,  the  lady  is  so  charming,  I  should 
be  quite  uneasy  if  I  had  a  jealous  temper  like 
yours. 


Stump.  I  jealous  1  Absurd !  What,  %  month 
after  marriage  ? 

Mrs.  S.  A  fortnight  only,  if  you  please. 

Stump.  So  it  is.  Besides,  you  need  not  be  jealous  ^ 
of  the  picture,  fo»  it  >»  not1  a  ■■bin,4'ikc My  dear, 

r,  Tr»Q|  »Vi  n  nuipwnl  nf  tlitmi.  ■■lull  'TU  4  / 

a-tat  perii  butoher’o  wife,-mtk.  huefy  hands  and  a 
gold  chain  round  her  neck  like  a  string  of  sausages 
round  a  collar  of  brawn.  We  artists  are  obliged  cUw 
to  draw  on  our  imagination  a  little. 

Tom.  Ah,  that’s  cheaper  than  drawing  on  can. 
vas! 

Stump.  And  as  to  my  being  of  a  jealous  temper, 
there  yon  are  quite  wrong.  I  have  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  in  my  darling  Betsy !  Not  a  word  though 
of  that  young  French  mdnkoy  who  is  always 
watching  at  the  opposite  window.  Perhaps  she  has 
not  seen  him.  (Aside.) 

Clam.  (Looking  fit  inn  lU$~Wtnd6w,'Z.)  No^ha-iii 
not  thcTcnovr: - - — - - - - -  ’(Aside.1) 

Stump.  Bless  me !  Why  it's  three  o’clock.  I 
must  dress  and  be  off — to  deliver  this  portraits  fheU 
Bnt-t-ghniHrHi-be  long  ~thn  pnrJf  hntchor-Uyea-»»ly 
li  r  ii'iTlumii  Tom,  while  I’m  out,  call  at 
Nathan’s  masquerade  warehouse  and  got  me  a 
dress  for  a  Bayadere. 

Tom.  A  baby’s  ear,  sir  ? 

Stump.  A  Bayadere,  idiot!  No,  stay,  a  dress 
for  an  Arab  chief. 

Tom.  A  Harab  chief  ?  Werry  good,  sir. 

lExitM 

Mrs.  S.  An  Arab  chief  ?  Whaj;  for?  *■. 

Stump.  Only  for  the  Tha  pnpiia  are 

getting  tired  of  bridal  array,  orange  flowers,  and  (» 
sentiment.  I  must  give  ’em  a  touch  of  the  <*-$ 
Oriental;  Good-bye,  my  love,  for  the  present^ 
'Hiwre’a  that  puppy  afr  the  mndiija-wii.ua.  "Dirl 
oho  ohft’pjfc.  QUQ uTTPasy;—  G uud-hye,  nn 
Uwo  nyll  po  /irocci  j  ix.  t  j.  nf 

bio  portrait  ^hTs^owa  umthec-^hould-aot  know-him 

■againr 

[Stump  exits,  b.  door. 

Clara.  (Looking from  window.)  No,  he  comes  no 
1  more. 

Mrs.  S.  What,  mg mu  at  that-wiu<hw»,  child  ?  ?  \\f 

Clara.  I  WSSTinly  looking  vfour  neighbour  ww- 

Mrs.  S.  My  dear  Clara,  you  are  very  wrong. 

‘LfrHovi  it;  but  *-cau’t  help4»> 

Mrs,  ft..  Yon  don't  know  him  ? 

Clara.  No;  he  has  the  charm  of  mystery.  I 
only  know  he  is  of  foreigu  family,  his  name 
Bonnefoi,  and  that  he  is  independent.  And’ than 
how-hfrdoossoe  |  v 
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5frjrri9.”Ttatliei  eeeiuliluulli ,  1  Lliiuk. 

Clara.  If  by  eecciiLiliryon1  meauawayfium  the 
hertE— yesr  Then  his  pale  face  and  his  dear 
melancholy  moustache,  tu— 

Oorenir  awh4he,Wtwidei,i«g  dow. 

Mrs.  S.  Silly  child! 

.  Clara.  And  then,  -how  obwmingfy  he  paoooo  Ms 
timaii  he  plays  his  guitar  all 

day,  and  then  at  night  he  opens  his  window  and 
looks  at  the  moon,  and  sighs. 

Mrs.  S.  Sneezes,  I  shou  d  thinly.  And  Inrw, 
juMprAtrytm  know  atl'this’? 

Clara,  Tom  chats  a  great  deal  aai'Tauft- 

wmk  'at  hit  lodgings.  She  Hayiwhe'usea  such 
high  flown  language  that  it’o  qnito- itepocciblo  to 


rindaretimri  himr 

Mu.  Q.  And  pmjr~pf  what  use  is  t|iia  Valuable 
infowtMtfcirr 

Oh,  jL-dian’t-know-i — Atr ~alt~  gq  e uttr,  ~lt ~cim 
dojio-hanHT 

Mrs.  S. 


TJYE 

Fra 


Fray,  are  you 
silly  enough  to  fancy  he’s  in  love  with  you  ? 

Clara.  I  shouldn’t  wonder. 

Mrs.  S.  Nor  be  much  displeased,  I  suppose. 
)lara.  He’s  very  handsome. 

Mrs.  S.  Handsome!  Well,  there’s  no  account¬ 
ing  for  taste. 


Enter  TOM,  l. 

Tom:  Please,  ma’am,  there’s  a  gent  wants 
master. 

Mrs.  S;  Tom,  if  you  say  gent  again.  I’ll  dis¬ 
charge  you. 

Tom.  Beg  pardon,  mem.  There’s  a  cove — that 
is,  a  person — wants  master.  A  young  man. 

Mrs.  S.  Who  is  it  ? 

Tom.  The  eccentric  gent  — that  is,  the  queer 
foreigneerin  gentleman  from  over  the  way. 

Clara.  Ah,  Bonnefoi ! 

Tom.  Yes,  miss,  Mounseer  Bonfire  j  that’s  the 
came. 

Mrs.  S.  What  can  he  want  ? 

Clara.  I  think  I  can  guess.  %A  Aside.) 

Mrs.  S.  Yes,  ask  him  to  wait ;  Mr.  Stumpwill 
be  with  him  in  a  moment!  Come,  Clara— come 
with  me. 

Clara.  Oh,  what  a  flutter  I’m  in ! 

[ Exeunt  Mrs.  Stump  and  Clara,  r.  1  k. 

Tom.  (Calling.)  You’re  to  come  up,  Mounseer 
Bonfire! 


Enter  BONNEFOI,  L. 

Bonne.  Not  here !  H^las,  she  is  not  here ! 

(Crosses,  R.) 

Tom.  Master  will  be  with  you,  sir,  as  soon  as  he 
lias  cleaned  hisself.  W&are  all  in  a  mess,  sir.  I’ve 
not  had  time  to  set  things  to  rights  since  the 
pupils  went  away.  Why,  one  on  ’em’s  forgot  her 
’audlcerchief— Mias  Biggs,  I  suppose.  I  wonder 
she  did. not  comeback  for  it,  for  she  had  a  precious 
bad  cold.  (Take s  handkerchief  from  table.)  i 
there’s  a  hess  in  the  corner — it’s  my  new  married 
missus’s! 


Bonne.  Her  handkerchief !  (Snatches  it  from 
him.)  Give  me — give  me! 

Tom.  Come,  I  say - 

Bonne.  Hold,  domestic! 

Tom.  Drumstick!  What  do  you  mean 
Bonne.  There  is  gold  to  pay  thy  silence. 

Tom.  But,  sir,  master - 

Bonue.  Vat  en  animal ! 

Tom.  Two  half-crowns !  Well,  that’s  a  good 
price!  If  he  has  a  taste  for  ’andkerchiefs,  I 
wonder  what  he’d  give  for  my  bandanna. 

f  Showing  his  own,  exit,  l. 
Bonne.  He’s  gone!  Now,  charming  handker¬ 
chief,  come  at  my  burning  lips.  As_d.e_.  divine 
S-hakspere  ..say,  what  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man ! 
But  what  a  piece  of  work  is  a  woman  !  Since  that 
fatal  day  peace  has  fledj»$f  soul,  tl  sit  one  day  to 
mankn  mj  -piptu  irn  /Bream  of  love,  when  3,?  the 
opposite  window,  the  window  of  this  very  room,  I 
saw  a  young  lady,  and  one  of  such  a  beautiful ! 
My-d-ream  ideal  was  realized,  and  for  a  few 

~hort  hnnrrT  ilmuni  nf  liiipplin  m  Bqjilwl  non¬ 
sense!  The  next  evening,  about  the  hour  of  the 
moffeen  and  de  postman’s  bell,  I  saw  her  again. 
Miaa^tjasHiorreur,  her  brow  was  decked  with  the 
wreath  of  marriage,  her  face  was  veiled,  and  in 
her  hand  the  fatal  bouquet !  18 — ?rnrim,  T  knock 

mj  finti  all  mi  tn'TTl  "ind  i  null  mlniijr-Q  i  find  'jjiiuul, 
roaud  Hyde  Park  without  a  hat.  I  returned  wet 
troo  my  skin,  bytthe  tire  within  was  unquenched! 
She  is  married,. consequently  if  dat  she  is  married, 
it  must  dat  she  has  got  a  husband. Bah  1  1  nroek 
myself  to  him  !  Sans,  dnnto  it  is-her  fader.  Her 
fader  has  sacrificed  her.  / 1  also  hint  a  ■ ’.fas 

one  of  .the  terrible  nece-sities  of  our  life  that  we 
must  have  a  fader.  Ah,  if  one  could  come  iuto  the 
w-orld  alone— alone  like  the  simple  mushroom, 
and  den  struggle  boldly  with  de  life !  IShecomes ! 
I  think  I  hear  the  rustle  of  the  gown !  fWT  How 
shall  I  give  her  this  note?  ■‘rta,  ’til  rhn  No  ! 
’Tis  an  old  man— her  fader,  perhaps;  — ' — grp-'1 


Enter  STUMP,  r.  door. 

Stump.  Wliereis  the  gentleman  ?  Ah,  'tis  that 
fellow  from  the^vTndow !  What  can  he  want  ? 

Bonne.  Perhaps  she  will  follow  him. 

Stump.  Pray,  sir,  may  I  ask  your  business  ? 

Bonne.  Certainly,  sir.  (Aside.)  She  comes  not. 

Stump.  Do  you  wish  me  to  take  your  portrait, 
sir  ? 

Bonne.  Not  any  porter,  sir,  I  thank  you. 

Stump.  Sir! 

Bonne.  Pardon  !  I’m  rather  absent. 

Stump.  (Aside.)  I  wish  you  were  quite  absent. 
Sir,  I’m  in  a  hurry  to  go  out.  What  can  I  do  for 
you? 

Bonne.  I  believe,  sir,  you  are  a  glazier. 

Stump.  Do  you  mean  to  insult  me,  sir  ? 

Bonne.  I  beg  pardon,  I  mean  a  painter.  You 
know  it  is  sometimes  painter,  glazier,  glazier, 
painter,  enfi.n.  the  professions  are  sometimes 
united,  and  my  ideas  are  so  mixed  up.  Enfin, 
Monsieur,  I  wish  to  profit  by  the  great  genius  of 
meestare,  and  take  a  few  lessons  of  draws.  A&mJi 

Stump.  I  am  sorry  to  refuse  you,  but  I  teach 
wmtrfratModios .  \ 

Bonne.  How  shall  I  give  her  the  letter  ?  (Aside.) 
I  believe,  sir,  you  made  an  observation. 

Stump.  I  say,  sir,  I  don’t  teach  ,»yutlimmTand 
that  I  wouldn’t  give  you  lessons  even  at  a  guinea 
each. 
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Bonn e.  Sir,  I  am  rich— I  will  give  you  all  the 
guineas  dat  nevare  you  can  want.  (Aside.)  Ah, 

I  know  what  I  do ! 

Stum p.  He  must  have  some  base  motive,  or  he 
wouldn't  be  so  liberal.  Sir,  I  can’t  break  through 
my  rule  on  any  terms. 

Bonne.  Her  handkerchief  shall  convey  my  love. 

(He  conceals  the  note  in  the  handkerchief.) 

Stump.  He  doesn’t  hear  me.  The  fellow’s  mad, 
I  think. 

Bonne.  I  think  you  made  an  observation. 

Stump.  Sir,  I  can  only  repeat  to  you - 

Bonne.  Then  don’t  take  de  trouble.  I  under¬ 
stand  you  perfectly. 

( Places  the  kerchief  carefully  on  the  table.) 

Stump.  No,  sir,  you  don’t  understand. 

Bonne.  But  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  go  out.  I  will 
not  detain  you.  In  an  hour  she  will  have  read  it. 
In  an  hour  I  will  return  and  fetch  my  first  lesson. 

Stump.  But,  sir,  we  are  not  agreed. 

Bonne.  De  terms  makes  nothing;  name  them 
vourself.  In  an  hour  £  return.  Meestare,  I  ave 
de  honour  to  wish  vou  a  very  good  how  doo  you 
do.  How  do  you  do  ?  [Exits,  bowing,  h. 

Stump.  Thank  goodness,  the  fellow  is  gone  at 
last. 

Re-enter  MRS.  STUMP  with  CLARA,  e.  1  e. 

Mrs.  S.  What,  alone,  my  dear  ? 

Stump.  Yes,  he’s  gone,  I’m  happy  to  say,  but 
he’ll  soon  be  back,  he  says,  if  you’re  so  anxious  to 
see  him. 

Mrs.  S.  I  anxious  to  see  him  ! 

Stump.  Yes,  he  says  he  wants  to  take  drawing 
lessons.  Bat  I’m  afraid  he  wants  to  take  some¬ 
thing  else.  . ,  • 

Mrs.  S.  Why,  what  are  you  afraid  of  ? 

Stump.  Do  you  suppose  I  haven’t  seen  that 
young  puppy’ a  hit-aftt1  stuck  at  the  window  oppo¬ 
site  for  days  together  motionless  as  a  portrait  in 
this  style  two  guineas. 

Mrs.  S.  I  have  often  observed  him  myself. 

Stump.  You  confess  it— and  now  that  the  fellow 
has  had  the  assurance  to  intrude  his  full  length 
into  my  house,  you  expect  me  take  it  coolly.  No, 
madam,  I  see  his  motives,  and  so  no  doubt  do  you. 

Mrs.  S.  Mr.  Stump,  can  you  suppose - 

Stump.  Yes,  madam,  I  can  suppose.  You  awd 
OiBBFbehave  most  improperly.  You  are  always 
staring  at  the  window  of  that  mealy-faced  mou¬ 
stachioed  puppy.  He  rolls  his  eyes  at  you,  and 
though  you  don’t  perhaps  roll  yours  in  return, 
yet  your  manner  is  sufficient  to  encourage  his 
infamous  designs. 

Mrs.  S.  Mr.  Stump,  for  shame  !  Clara,  do  yon 
hear  him  ?  Oh,  that  I  should  come  to  this !  That 
I  can’t  even  look  out  of  the  window !  Oh,  oh,  oh  1 

(Sits  in  chair.) 

Clara.  Never  mind,  dear.  He’s  a  brute!  Oh, 
Mr.  Stump,  behold  these  tears— only  a  fortnight 

married  too !  , 

Stump.  hnnr  aan  hflr. 

I’ve  been  too  hasty.  There,  there,  my 

love,  don’t  cry.  I  was  wrong.  You  know  it  is 
only  the  excess  of  my  affection  makes  me  so  hasty. 
There,  there  1  Don’t  cry. 

Mrs.  S.  I  will— it  does  me  good. 

Stump.  Kiss  your  own  dear  Stumpy !  Dry  your 
eyes— here’s  your  handkerchief.  (Gives  her  hand¬ 
kerchief— the  note  falls  out  of  it.)  Ha,  what’s  that  ? 


Mrs.  S.  )  a  paper ! 
Clara,  ) 


Stump.  A  letter !  “  To  the  charming  bride.’* 
So,  so,  this  is  for  you,  madam  ! 

Mrs.  S.  (l.  C.)  Indeed,  Mr.  Stump  I  know 
nothing  of  it.  „  _  , 

Stump.  Oh.  of  course  not !  (Beading.)  Um  ! 
Yours  till  death,  Pyg !  What’s  this,  Pyg,  Pyg»~~ 
Pygmalion  Bonuefoi.”  By  heavens,  a  puBsiuuTCte 
declaration! — (  (Takes stage.) 

Clara.  Can  it  be  possible  ? 

Mrs.  S.  What  does  this  mean  ? 

Stump.  How  dare  you  ask  me,  madam  ? 

Enter  TOM,  L.,  and  crosses  behind  to  b. 

Tom,  pack  up  that  picture,  I  must  go  out  di¬ 
rectly  I  The  air  will  do  me  good — I  shall  burst ! 

Tom.  (Packing  up  picture  ul.  )  Oh, 

you’ve  got  your  ’ankerchief,  mum ;  the  gentlemen 
has  give  it  back  again ! 

Stump.  Who  ?  What  ? 

Tom.  The  gentleman  that  was  here  just  now. 
He  saw  it  in  my  hand  and  snatched  it  from  me  and 
when  I  told  him  it  was  missus’s,  he  says,  says  he, 
“Drumstick,  be  gone;  there’s  gold  to  pay  thy 
silence.’’ 

Stump.  He  gave  you  gold  ? 

Tom.  Yes,  two  half-crowns. 

Stump.  You  hear,  madam  ! 

Mrs.  S.  Mister  Stump,  will  you  listen  to 
reason  ? 

Stump.  No,  madam ;  this  is  too  barefaced ! 

Mrs.  S,  Oh,  you  cruel,  barbarous  man !  You’ll 
be  sorry  for  this  some  day.  Oh,  oh,  I’ll  go  amtl 
takvto  bed  andjl  won’t  get  up  for  a  month ! 

[Exit,  e. 

Tom.  Shall  I  bring  you  up  a  basin  of  gruel, 
mum  ? 

Stump.  I  can’t  bear  to  hear  her  cry.  I’m  glad 
she’s  gone,  or  I  would  have  been  softened  again. 
That’s  my  failing.  I  can  get  in  a  passion  quite 
easily,  but  I  can  never  keep  in  one  long  enough  to 
do  any  good. 

Tom.  Shall  I  go  with  you,  sir  ? 

Stump.  Go  to  to  the  devil. 

[Exit,  l. 

Tom.  Well,  he  keeps  in  pretty  well  this  time, 
any  how.  (Getting  at  back  to  l.) 

Clara,  (r.)  Oh,  dear — oh,  dear!  It’s  my 
he  loves  after  all,  instead  of  me. 

Tom.  Poor  old  governor.  It’s  really  too  bad  of 
the  young  gentleman. 

Clara.  A  married  woman  !  Shameful. 

Tom.  So  it  is,  miss — specially  when  he  ought  to 
be  going  to  be  married  himself. 

Clara.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Tom.  Why,  miss,  the  young  lady  as  cleans  the 
steps  over  the  way  has  told  me  all  about  Mr.  Bon¬ 
fire’s  father. 

Clara.  What  is  he? 

Tom.  He’s  a  foreigner,  miss— a  Hitalian,  or  a 
Frenchman,  or  a  Hirishman,  or  a  somethink ;  it’s 
all  the  same.  Well,  his  father  has  made  a  good 
bit  (f  money  bykeepin’  a  heverythink  shop  in  the 
Lother  Arcade, wher  they  sells  sixpenny  razors  and 
twopenny  diamond  rings,  bong-bongs  and  boot- 
jacks.  All  these  articles  at  three-half-pence,  you 
know.  Well,  he  sent  his  son,  young  Mounseer 
Bonfire,  to  a  gent  in  the  Temple,  to  larn  him  to 
be  a  lawyer,  but  he  didn’t  take  to  it  nohow. 

Clara.  What  then  ?  All  the  world  can’t  be 
lawyers. 

Tom.  No,  miss  ;  that’s  a  blessiu’,  ain’t  it?  You 
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■ee  the  young  gent  thought  he  rather  learn  to  do 
nothing  at  all,  and  he  pursued  his  studies  with 
such  wigour  that  he  has  already  finished  his 
education,  do  his  old  governor  has  just  wrote  to 
him  to  come  back  and  be  married,  to  punish  him 
like. 

Clara.  Very  right,  to  ;  he  ought  to  be  punished — 
he  ought  to  have  a  nice  good  little  wife  to  take 
care  of  him  and  lead  from  all  his  bad  ways,  if 
indeed  he  has  any. 

Tom.  But  I  am  forgetting  the  Harab  chief. 
Excuse  me,  miss,  I  can’t  entertain  you  with  my 
conversation  any  longer.  I  must  be  off  to  the 
masquerade  warehouse,  and  ontliowaj  I’ll  hare 
nagc-luUrra* 

[Exit,  L. 

Clara.  He  is  about  to  leave  us  then ;  I  shall 
perhaps  never  see  his  dear  pale  face  again.  How 
can  he  be  so  very  wicked  as  to  love  my  aunt  ?  I 
don’t  believe  he  can.  There’s  some  mistake.  Ha, 
someone  is  on  the  stairs !  ’Tis  he !  What's  to  be 
done  ?  If  he  sees  me  here  he  will  question  me, 
and  what  can  I  answer.  Ah,  I’ll  hide  and  observe 
him  !  (Hides  behind  picture  on  the  easel.) 

Enter  BONNE  FOI,  L. 

Bonne.  Not  here,  again!  Malediction l 

Clara.  He’s  looking  for  my  aunt. 

Bonne.  She  must  be  here  somewhere ;  she  has 
not  left  the  house,  I  know.  But  she  shall  not 
escape  me ;  I  will  seek  her  through  de  world  ! 
begin  through  this  door.  ( Peeps_  in  at  door,  B.) 
My  eyes  arc-weak  with  watohee, — Hrie  baldly  if  I 

on  U1— pe  11  wt  ratg~t  h  i  J  •‘TfliffUi  be  r .  Not  there — not 
there!  Echo  replies  “somewhere  else"!  Ha, 
anfrther  door+—4bool:*.th.raM^k  the  keyhole.)  Ceil, 
'tis  she  1  I’m  near  her,  she  near  me  !  My  heart 
will  burst  with  joy  1  IwhalLpress-hivn  against-the 
dkfore  ■  (Leans againetdooi*4njhikr) 

Clara.  What  is  he  talking  about?  There’s  no¬ 
thing  there  but  the  lay  figure. 

Bonne.  Her  back  is  turned  from  me.  But,  oh,  I 
recognise  the  fatal  bouquet  and  the  veil  of  mar¬ 
riage.  'Tis  she,  the  idol  of  my  heart. 

Clara.  Upon  my  word  a  very  flattering  prefer¬ 
ence. 

Bonne.  No  doubt  she's  reading  my  note.  Shall  ! 
go  iwr?  No,  I  should  too  much  shock  her.  I 
shall  captivate  her  wis  a  melodie.  Aky-”»  gwitwr ! 
jU  Apollo-ja-saad— bi«.  fSiwga-  through — keyheia-  a 
uj  .himself  on  the-gnitm.) 

angwer  i  (Pcepg.)  She  hasn’t  moved  a  finger ! 
I no— <kn»bfc -uhe-  -wwi t»*-f  m — fc Ire  -second  -re»ee  ! 
Here  goes  again.  again.)  Not  a  word. 

Oh,  'tis  too  much  !  I’ll  throw  myself  at  her  feet. 
The  old  man  comes  back-  Perdition ! 

Enter  STUMP.  * 

Clara.  Mr.  Stump!  My  aunt  must  know  of 
this  mistake.  (^Starts  off ,  B. 

Stump.  So,  sir,  you're  here  again  1 

Bonne.  I  see  my  ardour  surprises  you. 

Stump.  By  no  means,  sir  ! 

Bonne.  You  come,  I  presume,  to  give  me  a 
lesson. 

Stump.  I  do  so,  and  a  most  severe  one  you  shall 
find  it.  Do  you  see  this  writing  ? 

Bonne.  Ciel,  my  letter  in  your  hands  ! 

Stump.  You  confess  that  it  is  yours  ? 

Bonne.  I  do  ;  I  confess  some  more,  I  adore  that 
woman.  Tell  me,  am  she— am  she  married  ? 


Stump.  She  is,  sir,  and  to  a  most  respectable 
man. 

Bonne.  Tell  me  not  so,  old  man.  It  is  a  horn- 
bog !  I  see  by  your  agitation  she  is  in  some  way 
connect  with  you.  Listen  !  Mmw t-wk  yon  4o 

tmk-nin  tn  mnJABfl-nn,  n  tnnn  r.f  jrnnr  a»r(-  a.mO 

nlwnya  ..full  up  o4uboui«d  projudieoc  butJ  bownrt, 

old  man  !  Try  not  to  stop  my  passion  !  Stand 
not  between  the  lion  and  his  prey.  (Crosses,  l.) 

Stump.  (Goes  to  him.)  Upon  my  soul!  Yon 
make  love  to  my  wife,  and  you  tell  me  not  to  inter¬ 
fere. 

Bonne.  Your  wife !  Oh ! 

(Sinks  on  Stump’s  Shoulder.) 

Stump.  Don’t  be  a  fool !  Get  off,  or  I'll  drop 
you. 

Bonne.  Ah,  sc^Mrat !  Oh,  you  old  hombogs ! 
She’s  mine ;  give  her  to  me  or  I’ll  pulverize  you  ! 

Stump.  (Retreat s.)  Zounds,  sir,  are  you  mad  ? 
Give  you  my  Betsy  ? 

Bonne.  (Retreats.)  Your  Betsy !  She  is  my 
Betsy !  Listen,  old  man!  We  are  both  mixed  up 
together  iaAJftby*intlr-4<Mvliieh  there  is  but  one 
door.  *  *" 

Stump.  There  it  is,  sir — get  out  of  it. 

Bonne.  That  door  is  a  horrible  catastrophe ! 

Stump.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  it’s  common 
deal!  t 

Bonne.  Ealnier.  (Collaring  him.)  One  word  for 
all !  Yonr  Betsy  or  your  life ! 

Stump.  Let  go  my  coat. 

Bonne.  Compose ,  yourself !  We  shall  meet 
again.  >-  *  Vi&nfjv**  yc  * 

Stump.  If  yon  dare  to  show  your  face.  I’ll  have 
you  taken  up. 

Bonne.  Your  Betsy  or  your  life  !  [Exit,  L. 

Re-enter  MRS.  STUMP,  with  CLARA,  R. 

Mrs.  S.  Good  heavens !  What  is  all  this  noise  ? 

Stump.  Noise,  Mrs.  Stump !  Burglary,  Mrs. 
Stump  !  Murder,  Mrs.  Stump!  ( Crosses ,  B.) 

Bonne.  ( Appears  at  the  door.)  Your  Betsy  or 
your  life.  [Exit,  L. 

Stump.  You  see  your  work,  madam!  My  life  is 
in  danger. 

Mrs.  S.  My  dear  Stump,  it’s  all  a  mistake! 

Stump.  For  shame,  madam !  A  husband’s 
blood  !  (Crosses,  R.  and  I..) 

Mrs.  S.  Clara  can  explain  ! 

Stump.  Explanation  is  needless ;  I  know  how  to 
deal  with  the  fellow. 

Mrs.  S.  Where  are  you  going? 

Stump.  To  take  out  a  warrant  for  four  lover, 
madam. 

Mrs.  S.  But  listen  a  moment. 

Stump.  Silence,  madam.  Bow  Street  and  several 
severe  magistrates  for  me.  [Exit,  r.. 

Mrs.  S.  Was  ever  such  provoking  obstinacy! 
Though  bad  be  listened  he  would  scarcely  have 
believed  so  monstrous  a  mistake.  Make  love  to  a 
lay'figare  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Clara.  I  assure  you  he  did,  and  said  the  sweet¬ 
est  things  you  ever  heard.  But  for  the  sudden 
arrival  of  Mr.  Stump,  he  would  have  bm»nt -into 
thflixonm  and  discovered  bis  error. 

Mrs.  S.  His  conduct  is  most  unpardonable ;  to 
expose  me  to  such  imputations  is  shameful.  That 
foolish,  jealons-pated  husband  of  mine  will  go 
tattling  wfenwfc  it  all  over  the  neighbourhood,  m id 
in  a  couple'of  hours  twary  e»Uu»  giunden  ia  Ngw- 
1  n"  fU— nt-  will  vnniT  thontorj  by  hrarfr, 

Clara.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
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Mrs.  S.  I  have  it. 

(Goes  to  table,  L.,  and  writes.) 
Clara.  ( Overlooking .)  You  will  drive  him  mad. 
Mrs.  S.  Impossible,  my  love.  He’s  mad  already. 
Ah,  here’s  Tom  just  in  time! 


Enter  TOM  with  &e+e» 
jyyi'  _  h 


'hin-m-m-untkturb' 


B-.  _ ajurm>  crosses  * 

What  hase  yufohcrc  ?  "1  ^  ^ 

Tom.  Itte-fehalgaw  unit  nf  clothes  for  the  dummy, 
mum  !  It’s  a  going  bo  make  its^Hwi  appearance 


'awcrTni  tuMi  on 
*  (W  '  9 ' 


in  the  character  of  a  Harab  chief. 

Mrs.  S.  You  can  attend  to  that  by-and-by. 
First  deliver  this  letter.  ( Rises  and  crosses  to  K.) 

Tom.  No.  5 !  Why,  that’s - Oh,  my  eye! 

Mrs.  S.  To  the  gentleman  at  No.  5. 

Tom.  What,  the  young  gent!  Take  this  to - 

Oh,  my! 

Clara.  Why  don’t  you  go,  sir  ? 

Tom.  The  gent  at  No.  5— Mounseer  Bonfire, 
right,  mum !  Oh,  my !  My  poor  old  gov’ nor. 

[Exit  Tom,  L.,  and  Mrs.  Stump,  B. 
Clara.  The  letter  is  gone.  What  will  he  think  ? 
He  will  be  in  despair,  poor  fellow.  I  pity  him, 
7*|||  not  worry  hn  nhonlrl  lm  inn'll  "'ITMi 
hia  Inyft  had-lnmi(i  lather  n/1  aim?  afar 


All 


oT»y«Q4i<v>fr devotion; still  it  wan  love,  nrH-if  property 

Heigho  !  A  little 
romanoe  is  very  delightful,  bwfrreaHy  he-g»03..tQO 
lia^^If  he  were  my  husband  I’m  sure  I  could 
^  manage  him  capitally.  I  wonder  what  heAl  do 
when  he  gets  the  letter.  IHi-t»lre-sr*pOTp.  fliere 
he  is  !  He  has  read  the  letter  ;  how  agitated  he 
appears !  £ftrr«ahe»-igom.the  room—  ho-io  in4he 
1, 1 1  mi  hiiTi  lirti;  ton  I  Hn  ii  nm;"i — hm— 


1  iu  om<o  —iira  iooky-fcro  quite,  torribkA — Ptt-wartTJtl 


)  HI  LUc  vlvDC U* 


Enter  BONNEFOI,  with  the  letter,  l. 


Bonne.  A  lay  figure!  A  doll!  A 
mummy !  The  fellow  has  dared  to  insult  me  with 
these  words,  “  Sir,  the  object  of  your  passion  is  as 
wooden-headed  as  yourself,  being  neither  more  nor 
*«Jes3  than  a  loy-fegrrre  !”  This  calls  for  blood  1 
f  Clara.  He’s  quite  furious,  I  declare. 

Bonne.  Yet,  if  it  should  be  true.  if 

it  shall  be  true  !  A\i,  de  rhffl-little  boy-S-dey  shall 
point  at  me  de  fingare  to  his  nose  and  say,  *  Dere 
go  a  dummy  iovare.”  Ahl  How- 1  shall  be  tre¬ 
mendously  ridiculous. 

Clara.  I  thought  he  wonld  not  believe  it. 

Bonne.  But  this  doubt  shall  be  resolved. 


still  there.  If  ghn’r  alive  I'4*  carry 


She 
her 
I 


is  , _ r _ 

away,  if  not — [takes  out  pistols) — adieu  to  life. 
shall  myself  be  a  dummy.  JkjSS' 

Clara.  Ah!  (Screams  and  tkutsdwr.) 

Bonne.  Who  spoke  ?  No  one— ’twas  but  imagi¬ 
nation. 


Enter  TOM,  L. 

Tom.  Now,  then.  I’ll  tittivate  the  dummy  a 


bit 


Bonne.  Who  mocks  himself  to  my  loveP  Who 
said  dummy  ?  (Seizing  him.) 

Tom.  Take  care!  Yes,  sir;  I  beg  your  pardon, 
I  won’t  say  it  again.  ***** 

Bonne.  What  is  thw^mthat  renmr? 

Tom.  Why,  sir,  there’s  the  coal-scuttle,  two  or 
three  old  pair  of  boots,  and  a  great  variety  of 
articles. 


Bonne.  Is  there  a  mannequin  ? 

Tom.  No,  sir,  not  many  cans ;  there’s  one  or  two 
pint  pots. 

Bonne.  Ah,  bah !  Is  th£*r  a  doll,  a  dummy,  a 
lay  figure?  The  truth,  or  you  die!  ... 

\]r  (Presenting  a  pistol  at  him .) 

Tom.  Yes,  there  is !  (Crosses  to  r.) 

Bonne.  Produce  him!  Drag  him  out!  Show 
my  eyes  and  grieve  my  heart. 

Tom.  Oh,  certainly  1  I’m  just  going  to  dress 
it ;  yon  promise  not  to  do  it  any  harm  though,  nor 
me  neither,  mind! 

Bonne.  No,  lam  compose,  quite  oalm  now. 

Tom.  Suppose  I  was  just  to  take  your  pistol, 

sir.  -T./rti  ^ 

Bonne.  Begone!  n  [*-*  Tam,  c.-dirr*  ^ 

( Placing  pistol  on  the  table.)  The  dreadful 
moment  approaches.  I  must  be  firm — resolved  as 
a  rock. 


TOM,  c.,  pushing  OLAB.A  before  him 
seated  on  a  chair,  in  the  dress  of  the  lay  figure. 


He’s 


Tom.  (r.)  Mind  what  you’re  at,  miss, 
precious  wild. 

Clara,  (c.)  Never  fear— I’ll  quiet  him.  (dside.) 

Tom.  Here  you  are,  sir!  It’s  a  beautiful  article. 
And  while  yon  inspect  it  I’ll  just  go  and  clean  my 
knives.  (Going,  L.) 

Bonne.  Stay !  Take  off  his  clothes  before  me. 

Tom.  Sir!  „  (Laughs.) 

Bonne.  Ondress  him  before  my  eye! 

Tom.  Oh,  my  eye !  (Laughs.) 

Clara.  Oh,  good  gracious  !  (Aside.) 

Bonne.  Tear  off  those  rags  that  deceived  my  eye ; 
let  me  see  his  head  of  a  wood,  his  eyes  of  a  glass, 
his  ribs  of  a  basket. 

Tom.  Yes,  sir,  I  will!  I’ve  left  the  gown  out¬ 
side  on  the  stairs.  I’ll  fetch  it  directly.  (Aside.) 

I  wonder  how  she’ll  get  out  o’  this. 

[Eaif,  l. 

Bonne.  All  is  over.  The  fatal  machine  is  before 
me.  The  detestable  pasteboard  dat  have  make 
beat  my  heart.  I  could  tear  him  wis  my  nail. 
(As  he  approaches  Clara  moves.)  Can  it  be.  He 
move  himself  ?  No,  my  brain  is  turned  upside 
down. 

Clara.  If  I  speak  he  will  go  mad ! 

Bonne.  No ,  there  is  no  movement ;  he  is  noting 
but  a  bundle  of  tick.  Yet  I  almost  fear  to  ap¬ 
proach  him.  (He  uncovers  her  face.)  Ifwvrcws, 
’tis  magic — ’tis  life  himself.  Yet  no;  there  is  a 
glassy  cold  look  in  da  eyes— a  nasty  waxy,  sticky 
look  upon  the  cheek.  That  hair  is  a  wig,  I  can 
well  see  ;  the  eye-lashes  have  been  poke  in  wid  a 
needle;  and,  of  course,  there  is  not  a  toof  in  its 
head.  ( Clara  smiles.)  Ah,  oau  I  believe  my  eyes! 
As  fine  a  toofs  as  I  never  see  !  Ah,«B*««,  what  ia 

in  my  inside  ?  Fear !  Love !  Despair  ! 

Clara.  I’m  quite  alarmed. 

Bonne.  ( Takes  pistol.)  Fatal  object !  Dummy  of 
the  devil !  First  I  shatter  thy  accursed  form,  aud 
then— —  ( Presents  pistol — Clara  rises  and  screams — 
Bonnefoi  falls  back  alarmed.)  Is  this  a  phantom  of 
the  too  hot  brain — dummy  of  the  imagination! 

Clara.  Pray,  sir,  don’t  be  violent ! 

Bonne.  He  move— he  speak— he  is  a  woman  1  Is 
it  not  ? 

Clara.  What  do  you  think  ? 

Bonne.  I  have  my  doubts !  Yet  you  do  look  very 
like  a  woman.  (Takes  her  hand.)  ’Tis  waim  and 
soft.  It  is  a  haud.  (Kisses  her  hand  violently.) 
But  have  you  a  heart  ? 
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Clara.  What,  not  convinced  yet  ? 

Bonne.  Yes,  yes,  I  am  ;  I  never  should  have 
doubt  but  for  that  4SS  tief  painter,  who  deceive 
me.  (Kisses  her,  then  starts  back.)  Yet  perhaps  he 
was  ^^“t,  after  all — you  are  his  Betsy,  you  are  his 

W1I0  r 

Clara.  Oh,  dear,  no !  That’s  my  cousin. 

Bonne.  What,  another  dummy  ? 

Clara.  What? 

Bonne.  No,  no,  pardon.  I  mean  another 
|  woman,  not  you.  You’re  not  married,  you  are 
l  *ree  h*6  myself  ;  you  will  be  mine,  mine  for  never 
,•  no  more,  always. 

Clara.  Really,  sir,  I  know  not  how  to  answer. 
Bonne.  Do  not  refuse  me  I  If  you  do,  I  shall  do 
everything  m  de  world. 

Clara.  Sir,  you  alarm  me. 

( Going  towards  door.) 

Bonne.  Fly  me  not,  blest  machine — dearest 
dummy,  fly  not  away. 

Clara.  Oh,  somebody’s  coming! 

(She  reseats  herself  and  draws  the  veil 
down — Bonnefoi  ltneels.) 

Enter  STUMP  and  TOM  at  hack,  u:  MRS 
STUMP,  b. 

Bonne.  At  your  foot !  (Kneels.) 

Mrs.  S.  Are  you  convinced  now  ? 

c,  ,  (Aside  to  Stump.) 

Stump.  Yes !  Poor  creature,  who’d  have 

thought  it  ?  (Aside  to  her.) 

Bonne.  I  shall  not  get  out  of  dis  pot  till  you 
grant  my  request. 

Mrs's.  }  Ha> 

T’lrvw 

Disposition  of  the  Characters 
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Bonne.  (Starts  tip.)  Ha,  interrupted ! 

Stump,  So,  that’s  the  object  of  your  passion,  is 
it  r 

Bonne.  It  is,  my  dear  Stump.  I  love  her  at  a 
distraction.  And  more,  I  flatter  myself,  she  loves 
me.  Congratulate  me. 

(Going  to  take  his  hand.  Stump  re¬ 
treats.) 

Stump.  Keep  off !  I’ve  a  straight  waistcoat  at 
hand.  Oh,  dear!  I  can’t  help  laughing.  Had 
not  you  better  swear  eternal  fidelity ! 

Bonne.  I  had !  I  will !  I  do  !  (Takes  ring  from 
his  finger  and  places  it  on  Clara’s.)  Beautiful 
machine,  dummy  of  heaven,  thus  I  pledge  mv 
faith  to  yon  for  never.  J 

Clara.  Oh,  you  hurt  me ! 

,  (Throws  off  veil  and  rises.) 

All.  Clara! 

Stump.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Bonne.  It  means,  sir,  that  you  ’ave  tink  me  mad  - 
mad  I  am  almost  with  joy.  I  find  this  really  is  a 
woman,  and  if  I  can  read  her  eye,  one  after  my 
own  heart.  I  have  a  little  more  money  that  I 
don  t  know  what  I  shall  do  with,  and  if  you  are 
disposed  to  sell  your  lay  figure.  I’ll  take  him  off 
your  hands.  Is  he  a  bargain? 

Tom.  (l.)  If  I  was  you,  governor,  I’d  sav  done 
at  once. 

Stump.  Silence,  sir !  You  are  too  precipitate, 
my  young  friend  ;  I  will  consider  your  offer. 

Bonne.  Pray  do,  sare;  and  if  all  our  friends 
here  shall  be  so  kind  to  me  as  you  ’ave  bin.  I 
promise  I  shall  always  endeavour  to  make  a 
Pattern  of  a  Husband  to  de  Model  ofr^Wife. 
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60  Fisher  Maiden  (Song) 

61  Fair  Agnes  (Barcarolle) 

62  I  low  Calm  and  Bright  (Song) 

63  Woman’s  Inconstancy  (Sons) 

64  Echo  Duet 

65  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters 

66  Lo,  Here  the  Gentle  Lark 

67  Beethoven’s  Waltzes  (Second  Series) 

68  Child  of  Earth  with  the  Golden  Hair  (Sons) 

69  Should  he  Upbraid  (Song) 

70  Lieder  ohne  Worte.  Nos.  4  and  9 

71  Waft  her,  Angels 

72  Movement  from  Sonata  in  A 

73  What  is  this  Feeling? 

74  Romance  in  F-mnjor 

75  With  Verdure  Clad 

76  Derniere  Pensee 

77  Love  in  her  Eyes  sits  Playing 

78  Andante  from  Sonata  in  G 

79  Yea,  the  Lord  is  Mindful  of  his  Own 

80  He  shall  Feed  his  Flock  like  a  Shepherd 

81  Pastoral  Symphony 

82  Impromptu  in  A-Flat 

83  The  Hunt  is  Up. 

84  I  Dreamt  that  l  Dwelt  in  Marble  Hall* 

85  Slumber  Song 


(Irish  Melody) 
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